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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


RECENT events must have taught every Briton capable of learning 
anything that we impose an intolerable burden on our cause 

and on our country by entrusting the control and 
aie management of the war to civilians, whose not in- 

considerable gifts lie exclusively in other directions. 
This handicap was inevitable in 1914, when the long-gathering 
storm burst, taking the British Government completely by 
surprise, as Mr. Lloyd George, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
confessed in a burst of confidence which was infinitely creditable 
to his heart : 


There was not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with Germany was 
a possibility under the present conditions. (The City Temple, November 10, 1914.) 


It could hardly have been otherwise with Ministers so obstinately 
blind to every sign of the times that earlier that same year the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, doubtless under the inspiration of 
Lord Haldane, informed an astonished Europe : 


This is the most favourable moment for twenty years to overhaul our expenditure 
on armaments. (Mr. Lloyd George, Daily Chronicle, January 1, 1914.) 


While the Lord Chancellor himself, who was the pre-eminent 
expert on Germany of the Government and acting Foreign 
Minister whenever Sir Edward Grey was dry-fly fishing, simul- 
taneously declared : 


Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in which peace not only prevailed 
but in which the indications were that there was a far greater prospect of peace than 
ever there was before. Noone wanted war. (Lord Haldane, Holborn, January 15, 1914.) 


That was regarded at the time as the last word in human wisdom, 
which any man was excommunicated as “a crank” for chal- 
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lenging. It expressed the policy of our Government practically 
until Germany mobilized. The same unsuspecting statesmen 
spoke with the same innocence to the last practicable moment, 
if not beyond it, although they had the advantage denied to their 
less fortunate countrymen of inside information which could only 
mean one thing, namely, that Germany was bent on war. Indeed 
we have since had the statement of their Chief, Mr. Asquith, that 
his Government had received the plainest possible intimation from 
Berlin in 1912 that aggression was Germany’s policy : 


They [the German Government] asked us—to put it quite plainly—they asked us 
for a free hand so far as we-were concerned if, and when, they selected the opportunity, 
to overbear, to dominate the European world. (Mr. Asquith, at Cardiff, October 2, 1914.) 


Nevertheless our Chancellor of the Exchequer informed the 
Bankers of London so late as July 17, 1914: 


I think now that we are entering into a quieter period it is well for us to dwell 
upon the enormous industrial expansion which we have witnessed during the last 
few years, whilst we are taking a period of rest, before we reach even higher things. 


The Lord Chancellor told the educational world : 


I am not in the least afraid of the invasion of German armies, but I am very much 
afraid of the invasion of people who have been trained in German Universities and 
schools, and whose science has enabled them to compete with us, who are at a dis- 
advantage because of their superior knowledge in science. (Lord Haldane, at the 
Hartley University College, Highfield, June 20, 1914.) 


WE quote none of these historic utterances for the pleasure of 
demonstrating the fatuity of their authors, nor in order to rake 
up a sterile past, but merely as a reminder of the 
auspices under which we prepared for war four 
years ago. It was, perhaps, almost inevitable that 
under the Parliamentary system professional Pacifists, who 
regarded war as too obsolete to merit the attention of responsible 
statesmen, should direct our affairs in peace-time and should even 
be found at the helm when they drifted into war, which the vainer 
ones now insist they always foresaw—thereby writing themselves 
down as traitors. Nor was it to be wondered at that they 
succeeded in hanging on during the first few months when as the 
“Government of the day ” they claimed the support of a people 
equally taken unawares and not knowing where to turn for 
national leadership or war statesmanship, while the prestige of 
Lord Kitchener, who had been forced upon the Cabinet by the 
Man in the Street, helped to conceal the glaring deficiencies of the 
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Asquith Administration. But as the incompetence of purely 
party politicians became established under the sternest of all 
tests—and in this respect there was no difference between 
“ Liberals” and “ Unionists”—surely as patriots they should 
have dropped out, making way for those who presumably knew 
something of war. It is really stupefying that, despite a long- 
continued demonstration of political ineptitude such as has 
surprised even their severest critics, because our Ministries com- 
prised clever men, the Front Benches should still remain in un- 
fettered control of the war in its fourth year, although we are 
supposed to be a Democracy, and the present Cabinet can hardly 
claim any degree of popularity outside immediately interested circles, 
although these include certain newspaper magnates who are able to 
some extent to falsify as well as to mislead public opinion. It is 
bewildering in the face of the events of the past year, and par- 
ticularly the last month, to be told that there is no conceivable 
alternative to Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law, and whatever 
colleagues they may choose to collect around them. While pro- 
claiming our objective as making the world “ safe for Democracy,” 
we thereby so penalize Democracy that the future historién would 
be compelled to deduce that our War Aims must have included 
a possibly unconscious preference for Autocracy. 


War is the hardest of all taskmasters, while party politics is 
perhaps the easiest. Every great and solid quality is demanded 

by the one, while the other only requires aptness 
"ee of expression or skill in intrigue of its votaries. 
Therefore when we say that Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Bonar Law are ignorant and innocent of war—we lump 
them together because they belong to different parties—we cast 
no aspersion on their moral character. Their journalistic jackals 
become rabid when this delicate topic is alluded to, but it is the 
essence of the whole matter, the source of danger, the threat of 
catastrophe. How could they be expected to know anything of 
something of which they had had no experience whatsoever ? 
It would be miraculous were it otherwise. A similar observation 
applies to their colleagues, more than one of whom has excellent 
brains, untiring industry, impressive eloquence. We are cheerfully 
prepared to credit any and every Minister with unimpeachable 
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intentions, though it would be difficult to continue doing so should 
they wilfully persist in endangering their country by undertaking 
what they demonstrably do not understand, and what they must 
by now realize they are mentally, morally, and physically unfitted 
for. That would be sinning against the light. This tragic topic 
is amplified elsewhere. We propose nothing extravagant or 
revolutionary—though at need we should unhesitatingly plump 
for a Military Dictatorship, which an ever-increasing number of 
thinking English men and English women regard as imperative 
unless we wish to lose the war—in suggesting that our orators 
and politicians henceforward confine themselves to their proper 
business, which is oratory and politics, leaving the war to soldiers 
and sailors. Under our elastic and adaptable Constitution this 
could easily be done through the formation of a small War 
Cabinet—war in reality as well as in name—containing two or 
three representative civilians with two sailors and two soldiers. 
The latter must be neither “ newspaper Admirals ” nor “ political 
Generals ” selected by politicians merely to hoodwink the public, 
but men of outstanding eminence and ability, whose competence 
and character command the confidence of the Services. 


ALTHOUGH there is a tacit conspiracy on the part of the poli- 
ticians and their Press to minimize the Monarchy and to ignore 
the Crown, the country has not failed to note the 
exemplary record of the King and Queen through- 
out the war, during which their Majesties have 
unsparingly devoted themselves to the discharge of their duties, 
consisting to a large extent of that exhausting and ceremonial 
routine in which constitutional Sovereigns are expected to 
specialize. At such moments as these, when we are clearly in 
danger and Leadership is absent where it was once forthcoming, 
the community reject the orthodox parliamentary view that the 
Sovereign is a cipher. They realize that Parliamentarism has 
broken down and is virtually in liquidation. An incompetent 
oligarchy usurps authority in the name of Democracy. That 
is the peril confronting us from which the legislature offers no 
escape—the House of Lords being paralysed and the House of 
Commons moribund. The King could do practically anything 
that he chose if he would only assert himself, discarding those 
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cowardly councillors who invariably advise safety when boldness 
is the only course. After all, the fortunes of the Dynasty are 
bound up with the fate of the country. His Majesty may find 
himself compelled to move by events. Nor would he run any 
risk, though he might do so by not moving. The moral of the 
nation is splendid and unbroken, despite a series of unspeakably 
rotten and exasperating Governments. The King should summon 
to his Councils a few strong, stout-hearted men to see us through 
this critical year. If the tongue of the politician be deemed still 
useful—though he belongs to a much-discredited class—Politicians 
might contribute a small contingent to the new Government— 
omitting the many convicted failures that litter the Front 
Benches—but the backbone of this Committee of Public Safety 
should consist of sailors, soldiers, and Labour. All classes have 
combined to convince the world that Great Britain is a really 
great country, never greater than now. King and People are 
entitled to a decent Government. They cannot allow this self- 
constituted Cabinet—whose self-sufficiency is only surpassed by 
their incapacity—to run the British Empire on the rocks, to 
enable the Mailed Fist to strike his long-prepared blow at its 
heart, or to wreck the civilization of all the ages in the name of 
“the country ” which has no serious say in national affairs. We 
must have what we have not got, namely, a Government competent 
in war and determined to prosecute it to a victorious peace, of 
which the declarations of Ministers show that they have as little 
conception as of strategy. 


THE outstanding events of last year. were, needless to say, the 
collapse of Russia and the rally of the United States to the cause 
of civilization. The first involved the immediate 
loss of a powerful ally actually in the field, who had 
played an indispensable part in detaining great 
enemy armies on the Eastern Front and thus preventing the 
Central Empires from overwhelming the Western Allies by superior 
numbers and superior gun-power. The Russian debacle obviously 
involved an inevitable transformation of the strategic situation 
to the Allies’ detriment, altogether apart from any gain to German 
moral on the disappearance of a nightmare. For one thing the 
operations of Kerensky, Lenin, and Trotsky transferred to Hin- 
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denburg an incalculable number of guns, many of which had 
been made in this country and in France, and would hereafter be 
used against us. The first to feel the Russian desertion after 
Rumania was Italy, who suffered a severe disaster in the autumn, 
which would have been infinitely worse but for the splendid 
national rally and the devoted efforts of the British Army in 
pinning down enough German Divisions in France to prevent 
the Isonzo blow from developing into a “ knock-out.”’ Apparently 
these portents conveyed little to our overworked statesmen—who 
we should never forget allow their agenda to be choked with a 
hundred and one items with but an indirect bearing on the war, 
of which they consequently lose perspective. As we know from 
their public utterances they preferred to dwell on the entry of the 
United States, though it was known that as an absolutely un- 
prepared Power in the military sense, she must take a long time 
in getting into her stride and could not possibly become an 
appreciable military factor this year. Our official optimists, 
save when they relapsed into momentary panic, elected to 
avert their gaze from the painful spectacle of Russia, who we were 
continually encouraged to believe would pull herself together. 
It was deemed unreasonable to “count her out.” Instead of 
sitting down in grim and deadly earnest to prepare against this 
year’s campaign, which was fraught with perilous possibilities, 
as the Prime Minister was consistently and continuously warned 
by all his experts, while man-power scheme after scheme was 
unavailingly laid before the War Cabinet by the Army Council, 
our Amateur Strategists actually set to work to weaken the 
British Army in France—threatened by this appalling ordeal— 
to develop secondary campaigns elsewhere, and if they had en- 
tirely had their way the situation would have been so bad that 
humanly ‘speaking nothing could have stopped this year’s German 
offensive from achieving its objective, namely, the Channel Ports, 
the separation of the British and French Armies, followed by 
“ a British Sedan,” “‘ a French Metz,”’ and the Pan-Germanization 
of the Continent. In their exuberant ‘“Easternism” our 
Irresponsibilites even went so far as to publicly ridicule the 
Imperial General Staff and our Higher Command generally 
for their Western “ obsession,” which prevented these “ stupid 
soldiers’ from realizing that the military hub of the universe 
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lay in Jericho or Timbuctoo. In the judgment of professional 
strategists, who as practical men had given their days and 
nights to the study of war and were familiar with all the masters, 
there was “a decisive point” in this as in every previous war 
to which decisive force must be applied. As Prussian militarism 
was our avowed objective, sound strategy, which has been 
defined as ‘‘ applied common sense,” suggested that we should 
concentrate on defeating the Prussian Army in the only place 
where we could meet it, namely, across the Channel. But according 
to our more imaginative amateurs the war could be won without 
defeating the principal enemy, and the proper policy was to 
transfer much of our Western Army—already depleted by serious 
calls—to other places. They had as little difficulty in persuading 
themselves that the problem of man-power, which raised 
awkward domestic difficulties, might be evaded as “ something 
might turn up this year,” provided we ignored the German 
army and tackled lesser foes, though why the German army with 
its interior lines should remain quiescent while we scattered our 
“little packets,’ which afforded them the opportunity of inflicting 
universal defeat upon us, has never transpired. Narrow-minded 
soldiers who could only see the West were sent about their 
business, while the needs of the West were largely ignored. 


Ir seems ages since we last went to press—only a month ago— 
at the very moment when one of the greatest battles of all time 
had opened. It is not over, and the issue is still 
on the knees of the gods, but we may be of good 
cheer, as we are entitled to hope that the deathless devotion of the 
British Army will once again save the situation, though at more 
than one dark moment it seemed as though there must be the 
dreaded “ break through ”’ with all its dire consequences. Nothing 
so eloquently reminds us of the moral gulf separating us from 
March 21 than the fact that at the very time that terrific 
bombardment opened from the Scarpe to the Oise, the political 
world in London—the inmost and “ best informed” political 
world—was speculating upon certain “‘ Peace overtures ” alleged 
to have reached the Allies from the enemy, though there was 
no shade of a shadow of doubt in any serious military circle as to 
the coming attack, even if the exact date and exact spot 
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were only known to our admirable Intelligence Department at 
G.H.Q. It either argues an amazing craft and cunning in the 
enemy, involving the existence of some organization in our midst 
of which we are unaware, or Defeatism almost amounting to 
treachery somewhere in our own political world, that Peace 
rumours should reach the point that Ministers are believed to 
have privately hinted to their journalistic friends that Germany 
was too anxious to get away with her Eastern booty to face 
another “ gamble” in the West. As we now know, this legend was 
simply the screen behind which the finishing touches were being put 
on the most formidable blow ever aimed at the life of this nation. 
Mr. Bonar Law so late as March 7 was expressing his “ scepti- 
cism ” concerning a Western offensive to an unsophisticated House 
of Commons, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be it remem- 
bered, is one of the Five to whom the nation looks to form a 
sound judgment of the operations of war, which he controls, 
largely because he once made a certain number of speeches in 
favour of the forgotten cause of Tariff Reform. 


WE are only gradually getting a clear conspectus of the Kaiser- 
battle, of which many incidents remain obscure, though the 
more we see of it and the more we hear of it 
the more we marvel at the magnificent manner in 
which the British Army has kept its end up under 
its cool, level-headed, masterly, and lion-hearted Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Douglas Haig, whose own moral has been among the 
greatest factors at the most dangerous moments, of which there 
were not a few as there may be others. We are not among those 
who think to do honour to the British Fighting Man by under- 
rating the performances of an enemy who is by far the most 
formidable foe that ever went on the warpath. On the contrary, 
we can only get the true measure of British achievement by 
always remembering that we are an unmilitary nation, and by 
acknowledging not merely the vast resources and wonderful 
organization at the disposal of the Great German General Staff, 
but the disciplined patriotism of the nation behind, and the 
extraordinary skill and thoroughness with which the attack of 
March 21 was thought out and prepared to the smallest detail. 
Never was there such an intense bombardment over so broad a 
front. Never was such an immense mass of men set in motion 
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at an appointed hour with such rapidity or clock-like precision, 
never was an elaborate system of communications more in- 
geniously taken advantage of. It was a hammer blow such as 
even this war had not seen, compared with which all previous 
blows, not excluding Verdun, were relatively child’s play, and 
though we are not in the confidence of any one concerned, in all 
probability there was an element of surprise in the full extent 
of the blow, which was all the more serious because at many 
points the attack was covered by a fog; not that the Boche can 
command fog as some persons seem to suggest, but because he 
has had the luck of the weather, and he had it once more on this 
particularly critical occasion. Soldiers will always admire the 
prodigious preparations for this “‘ knock-out” by a Power which 
in war confides itself unreservedly to the Army, which consequently 
has an incalculable advantage over every army controlled by 
civilians. The objective, as Sir Douglas Haig instantly divined and 
announced, was the destruction of the British Army, which was 
to be hammered to death as a prelude to the “ German Peace” 
so long dangled before the German people. Why has this in- 
finitely greater military machine—concentrated at the vital points 
in the proportion of at least four Divisions to one upon our Fifth 
and Third Armies-—-failed to achieve its full purpose within the 
appointed time? On paper Hindenburg-Ludendorff had “a 
certainty,” as they must have assured the Kaiser or he would 
hardly have lent his name to the battle. This question is not 
difficult to answer. 


Tue Allies escaped disaster because the British leadership skilfully 
extricated the British Army, which held an unfavourable position, 
particularly the Fifth Army under Sir Hubert 
Gough—owing to a recent extension of front, and 
because in the general shortage of trained troops 
owing to last year’s political negligence there was no available 
British reserve. The only alternatives were retreat or destruc- 
tion. That the withdrawal was never a rout was due to a com- 
bination of good Generalship, which includes good “ Staff work ” 
—an expression that acts like a red rag on a bull in some quarters 
—combined with the magnificent fighting of our unconquerable 
men, of which we shall one day get the whole story, though Sir 
Douglas Haig has told us enough of the record of many war-worn 
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Divisions to enable us to realize that many brilliant chapters 
have been added to British military annals. Another saving 
feature of the Kaiser-battle was the wonderful co-operation of 
the French—after one preliminary misunderstanding—who never 
appeared before they were wanted—nor after—as is proved by 
the fact that so far no absolutely vital position has been sur- 
rendered throughout the continually extending battle-front. The 
Third Army under General Byng, which was equally attacked on 
March 21 and has fought at intervals ever since, covered itself 
with glory, remaining absolutely firm in the critical Arras sector, 
inflicting immense losses on the enemy, despite the retreat of the 
Fifth Army, which compromised Sir Julian Byng’s Divisions, 
owing to the formidable salient created by the main attack which 
carried the Germans, as our map shows, from St. Quentin to 
Albert and beyond until the capture of Amiens appeared inevitable. 
This great centre is said to have been largely saved by the 
initiative and resource of General Sandeman Carey, who collected a 
scratch force which filled a dangerous gap for several days, while, if 
we may believe the newspapers, the menace to Paris in the valley of 
the Oise was averted by the intervention of another French army. 
At the very moment the formidable advance on the Somme was 
described as being “held” and Hindenburg-Ludendorff were 
supposed to be unable to resume for at least a fortnight, came 
a new and alarming thrust farther north, of which Armentiéres 
was the centre. This seems to have been in the nature of a 
surprise, as it was thought unlikely there would be a fresh com- 
mitment on so considerable a scale until the Amiens attack had 
developed, and even well-informed writers in London were slow 
in appreciating the significance of this “ diversion,” which was 
subsequently seen to be part of the general effort at our encircle- 
ment, the new offensive being directed at the junction of the 
Portuguese and British Armies. The gravity of the situation 
may be gathered from Sir Douglas Haig’s memorable appeal to 
his troops, emphasizing the impossibility of withdrawal from the 
vital spots they then occupied, protecting such places as Haze- 
brouck and Béthune, and calling upon all to resist to the death, 
to which the Army nobly responded, and despite the most despe- 
rate fighting and many ups and downs, no position has yet been 
surrendered the retention of which is essential to our strategic 
position. It were impertinent to praise the manner in which the 
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First and Second Armies sacrificed themselves, nor must we omit 
to do justice to the brilliant little operation of the Belgians and 
the staunchness of the Portuguese rank and file. Again the 
French intervened in the nick of time. 


WuitE the political causes of these momentous events are 
sufficiently clear and resolve themselves into the old old story, its 
military history still remains somewhat obscure. 
Nor would it be desirable to discuss them were the 
facts available for a considered judgment. Our 
readers should, however, be on their guard against rumours dis- 
seminated by interested parties that, but for obstruction offered to 
“ Versailles,” thé situation would have been much more favour- 
able as there would have long since been “a Generalissimo ” 
controlling a Central Reserve, which would have intervened at 
the outset of the German offensive, as it would have been in 
the right place instead of in the wrong places. It is always easy 
to be wise after the event, but we must remember that the 
problem of a Reserve Army is amongst the most difficult when 
the initiative lies with the enemy, who has the advantage of 
striking at a selected spot at a chosen moment. A Generalissimo 
might have misjudged the recent German Offensive as completely 
as another, more especially had he believed, as did some of the 
ablest of French soldiers, that the main attack would not be on 
the British Army but elsewhere. The reputed remoteness of the 
Reserves might be due to this very natural miscalculation. For 
notorious political reasons Sir Douglas Haig was kept on such 
“short commons” that there was no. adequate British Reserve, 
and the Fifth Army had to be sacrificed to save the Third Army, 
because the latter held the more vital position, and in nothing 
did our Commander-in-Chief show his consummate judgment more 
than in making this difficult decision as to the employment of his 
scanty Reserves. There may also have been military mistakes for 
which neither he nor Sir William Robertson—who is being privately 
saddled with them—had more responsibility than the present 
writer or the present reader. Neither of these great soldiers ever 
entertained any doubt as to where the blow would fall—they had 
never been misled by the “Swiss manceuvre.” A character- 
istically practical proposal was made at the last Versailles 
Council by M. Clemenceau, but was, unfortunately, obstructed 
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by persons with a lesser comprehension of war. There is general 
agreement that on the general mix-up of the French and British 
Armies there must be some authority to “ co-ordinate ”—blessed 
word—common operations, for which purpose General Foch was 
selected, temporarily we were told, and according to Mr. Bonar Law 
not as “ Generalissimo.”” This was, however, no time to stand on 
ceremony, and there was a universal feeling of relief when finally 
General Foch was appointed Commander-in-Chief of all the Allied 
armies in France and Flanders with the full powers incidental to 
that post. He is one of the most brilliant and distinguished of 
living soldiers—a fine strategist, whose prowess was proved tacti- 
cally on the Marne and strategically on the Yser in the autumn 
of 1914. 


Tue British Army may be proud to serve under so great a Chief 
as General Foch, and we can well understand that the arrangement 

was thoroughly acceptable to Sir Douglas Haig. 
amo ne i an faghting in France, oa from the 
moment a common Commander-in-Chief became necessary it could 
only be a Frenchman, as we could not reasonably expect the French 
to put their Home Army in any event under foreign command. 
Were the parts reversed and Great Britain invaded, and the 
French assisting us, we should not expect to see our Army under 
French command whenever fusion became inevitable. For 
another reason the change should be welcome to the British Army, 
especially the Higher Command, which could hardly be unconscious 
of “the East wind” continually blowing from Downing Street 
upon G.H.Q. during the last year and a half, adding enormously 
to the labours, responsibilities, and anxieties of our Commander- 
in-Chief, who, God knows, had already enough on his shoulders. 
Our more malignant politicians almost seemed to hope that he 
might stumble so that they might have a scapegoat. War is 
the most difficult of all businesses, but at least Sir Douglas, 
who enjoys the boundless confidence of his Army as of the 
country, will be henceforward protected against political pin- 
pricks by General Foch, who we trust will stand no nonsense 
from the War Cabinet, which we sincerely hope in -its ex- 
ceeding anxiety to place the British Army under foreign control 
may have manceuvred itself out of the management of the war, 
at any rate as regards “ the decisive point.” We would venture 
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to say one word to our readers, whether soldiers or civilians. 
Having got a Generalissimo there is only one thing to be done 
with him, namely, to trust him implicitly, all the more because 
he is accountable to the French Prime Minister, who happens 
to be a man in whom we may place unstinted confidence. 
M. Clemenceau’s personality makes him the natural leader of the 
Entente. 


From all accounts M. Clemenceau has been splendid throughout 
this terrible crisis, inspiring every one by his indomitable and 

infectious courage and irresistible humour. He is 
_— sis the first politician to secure the confidence of the 
French Army, and he is entitled to ours, because 
his whole heart and being are absorbed in the war regardless of 
past, present, or future parliamentary exigencies, which are the 
obsession of most civilian Ministers. Our French Allies hand- 
somely acknowledge our considerable concession in placing 
General Foch in command of the British Armies. They realize 
what is so far hardly realized in London, that as General Foch 
is the servant of his Government it puts the British Army at 
the disposal of foreign civilians as well as foreign soldiers. This 
will inspire no anxiety so long as M. Clemenceau remains where 
he is. On the contrary. But it does give us a big stake in the 
French Premiership, which we trust may be recognized in Paris, 
because Englishmen cannot consent to allow the British Govern- 
ment to wash their hands of all responsibility for the British 
Army in France, supposing there came into power in Paris some 
statesman or combination who might be tempted to treat Armies 
less as instruments of victory than as pawns in some political 
manceuvre. If we may say so, our French friends should cherish 
M. Clemenceau as the apple of their eye, and carefully consider 
the wishes and interests of their Allies in any future changes of 
Government that may occur during the war. 


Ar the actual moment of going to press there is a pause—which 

may be momentary—during which both sides are consolidating 
, their positions and preparing for the future. The 

Ss / : 

anne German General Staff is estimated by experts to 

be willing to “ invest ”’—such is the cold-blooded Boche term— 

@ given number of casualties in the present operations to obtain 
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a given objective, which is understood to be the separation of 
the Allied armies, to be followed by “a decision ”’—not that 
Great Britain would for a moment accept as such any disaster 
on land, however overwhelming. We are primarily a sea-Power, 
as Mr. Cope Cornford opportunely reminds us in his remarkable 
article, “‘ The Return to the Sea.” If the worst came to the 
worst on land we should transfer the conflict to the element on 
which we have won all our historic triumphs, and back to back 
with the United States the British Empire could and would 
fight Hohenzollernism if need be for twenty years. We are only 
on land because it is more convenient to destroy Prussian militarism 
there. For the present we are concerned with the military 
situation, remembering always that the Army is but the second 
string to our bow, and that the first is as always the Navy—never 
mightier than to-day, intact and irresistible, as is proved by the 
enemy’s resort to the submarine, which, however damaging, is at 
best a “ Defeatist’’ weapon. We have no idea whether the 
Germans are satisfied with the past month’s frightful fighting, 
because we know neither their anticipations nor their calculations 
of probable losses, any more than we can guess at their actual 
casualties, which on a conservative estimate cannot be far short 
of 400,000, and may be 500,000 by May 1. They were supposed 
to have lost 500,000 men in failing to get Verdun. Falkenhayn 
was a notorious gambler and a courtier in whose eyes German 
life had no value as compared with the whims of the Crown 
Prince. Hindenburg is said to be neither a courtier nor a gambler, 
and if so he would abandon his plan rather than sacrifice German 
man-power on an unobtainable objective, as soon as failure was 
writ sufficiently large. On this hypothesis his casualties would 
have to amount to, say, 750,000 before he afforded Diplomacy 
another innings, for which the way is being paved by various 
“revelations” in part designed to induce ingenuous Britons— 
of whom there is never any lack—to co-operate with von Kiihlmann 
in converting Germany’s military check into a political victory, 
such as would preserve the Hohenzollerns, and enable them to 
complete the Western programme of Pan-Germanism when they 
had consolidated their Eastern successes. That is the more 
“ optimistic” view of the present situation, the soundness of 
which may be shortly proved or disproved. 
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In the alternative it is alleged by “ pessimists,’ who aver that 
so far we have only had the preliminaries of the German offensive, 
Ludendorff that though Hindenburg may be the nominal 
Chief of the Great General Staff, Ludendorff is not 
only the brains of the concern but the de facto ruler of Germany, 
whose orders Hindenburg is obliged to take, because Ludendorff 
has momentarily hypnotized the Kaiser into believing that he 
alone can pull the Fatherland through and save the Dynasty. 
Ludendorff is described as being as daring a gambler as Fal- 
kenhayn, though infinitely more capable and still more cold- 
blooded. He is alleged to be prepared to sacrifice 1,500,000 men, 
who count for nothing in his eyes, to achieve “a German Peace,” 
and it is noteworthy that whereas Verdun was called “ the Crown 
Prince’s battle,” the present struggle was from the first advertised 
as “the Kaiser-battle,” particular pains being taken to signalize 
the All-Highest’s presence at various points of the Front. With 
the personal prestige of the Sovereign thus committed as irre- 
trievably as that of the General Staff, who are exploiting the 
Emperor as he has not hitherto been exploited, we refuse to 
believe that arithmetic as to waning German man-power will 
restrain these homicidal maniacs. It would, therefore, be wisdom 
in the Allies to anticipate repeated and unheard-of efforts long 
after our professional optimists have persuaded themselves that 
Germany has made her “ last throw,” and that German troops 
“will no longer come up to the scratch.” Also, while we may 
be entirely content with the damage we have inflicted on the 
hundred German Divisions that have attacked us between March 21 
and April 21, it were rash to surmise that a hammered Division 
is done for, still more to accept excited correspondents’ figures 
as to the “‘ German dead,” which were reckoned at 350,000 before 
their total casualties had reached that figure. Our Fighting Men 
are man for man better than the German fighting men, though 
less highly trained. They can beat the Germans if we at the 
Back do our part and protect them from every form of folly. 


TuE latest news from Germany, or at any rate the latest news 
allowed to leak out, leaves the attitude of the enemy in con- 
Piano siderable doubt. Somewhat suddenly when the 

Pan-Germans were at the top of their form and 
“the death, disaster, and damnation” of England was being 
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proclaimed as the national policy by all the Faithful from the 
Kaiser downwards, the German War Minister (General Stein) is 
advertised as making a speech in the Main Committee of the 
Reichstag striking a less exhilarating note. After declaring that 
“the world is still under the impression of our great successes in 
the West,” he stated that German troops had been called upon 
to perform the greatest tasks “ that can be demanded from any 
soldiers.” But they had “ entered on the attack with enthusiasm 
and all the old-time German devotion,” after which he mentioned 
casually that “some detachments have lost two-thirds of their 
company leaders. The losses are quite normal and are in some 
cases remarkably small.” The events in the West were to be 
regarded as “a great victory.” South-west of Arras to La Fére 
they had broken through the British positions to a depth of 60 
kilometres. ‘‘ About 100,000 prisoners and 1500 guns were our 
booty there.” Afterwards they had driven the French across the 
Oise—Aisne Canal and defeated the British in the battle of Ar- 
mentiéres, taking 20,000 prisoners and 250 guns, and moreover 
bombarding Paris with “ our long range guns.” General Stein 
accounted for the pause by the difficulties of rapid pursuit despite 
“the large English supplies which they had captured” as the 
enemy had “again found vantage-points . . . of which he has 
made use.” Therefore “the campaign is still in full swing. 
Relying on the Chief Army Command, we must patiently await 
what further successes will be granted to us” (our italics). This is 
so unusually unboastful, not to say piano, that we ask ourselves 
what it portends, all the more as it is accompanied by the cus- 
tomary rumours from correspondents at Amsterdam—who for 
the hundredth time announce that Germany is “ losing heart,” in 
support of which the usual German journal is quoted, which was 
not improbably written for foreign consumption. The policy of 
throwing us off our guard while preparing some heavy blow has 
been brought to such a fine art that we cannot tell whether this is 
another such effort under cover of which another mighty attack 
will be launched, or whether it is a preliminary to a Peace 
push with the aid of Lords Lansdowne, Buckmaster, Parmoor, 
Loreburn, and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald—the Nation and the 
Manchester Guardian, which appear to be “ ground-baiting ”— 
with a discreet backing of Cocoa lords, Cotton lords, International 
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financiers, and hyphenated Hebrews. The very latest news 
looks more like a military thrust than a diplomatic campaign, 
though the latter may be expected whenever the former peters out. 


As the British always rise to an emergency it is ten thousand 
pities that they should ever be encouraged to live in a Fool’s 

Paradise, and to imagine the “ impending collapse 
ne of the enemy.” Distrust of the Democracy is, 

ront ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 

however, ingrained in professing Democrats. Once 
more the Home Front spontaneously hardened on the bad news 
from France, our domestic difficulties and dissensions, strikes, etc., 
vanishing like smoke. It was, however, speedily made manifest 
to Ministers that it was not “ practical politics” to unload upon 
the Army the blame for their own shortcomings, or to make 
scapegoats of any soldiers of which some of the Ditto Press 
showed signs. Governmental utterances were not always happy, 
including, as they did, messages abroad indicating anything but 
that calm and steady judgment so necessary in the hour of danger. 
But at last the long overdue Man-Power Bill, urgent last year the 
moment Russia began to retire, which would have made the 
whole difference between danger and safety in the West, was 
announced, involving the Conscription of Englishmen, Scotsmen, 
and Welshmen up to fifty, and in the interval has been passed 
into law. Such a measure could never be popular—war measures 
per se rarely are, but it became palatable the moment the Govern- 
ment proclaimed their intention of remedying the hideous Irish 
scandal whereby the only disaffected portion of the United 
Kingdom was allowed to shirk the war and devote Irish man- 
hood to Sinn-Feinism, while British manhood sacrificed itself for 
civilization. The monstrosity of this injustice, for which there 
was never any shadow of an explanation except that Front- 
Benchers are as cowardly as Front-Trenchers are brave—at last 
dawned upon Downing Street, and there was a universal sigh of 
telief when our wabbling War Cabinet declared through Mr. 
Bonar Law that they would stand or fall by Irish Conscription. 
Unfortunately they immediately took the edge off their robust- 
ness by announcing as an obvious sop that Conscription would 
be accompanied by Home Rule, which encouraged the Irish to 
infer that “ the base, bloody, and brutal Saxon ” was still afraid 
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of them, and that to sufficient agitation there would be another 
capitulation. As agitation is the national industry of Ireland 
the inevitable happened, and the “ distressful counthry” of 
shirkers, including Sinn-Feiners, Nationalists who are comi 
out in their true colours, and the Irish Roman Catholic Church 
which is killing several birds, includmg Home Rule, with one 
stone, proceeded to organize itself in Passive Resistance. We 
do not propose to advertise the agitators, for whom advertisement 
is peculiarly bad, and of which Irishmen receive an excessive 
share from the simple British Press. Ireland is but a small and 
insignificant part of Europe now in the throes. All will be well 
if the Government does its duty. Home Rule must be abandoned 
now that we realize the Irish peril as an outpost of the Potsdam 
peril—also that the Irish don’t care twopence about Home Rule 
compared with the chance of injuring England. Good comes 
out of evil. At last the Americans realize the Irish question. 
Simultaneously with their own fine rally under the influence of 
the fighting in France, which evoked from President Wilson an 
unforgettable proof of the common comradeship in the shape of 
the temporary brigading of American troops with the Allied 
armies, we have the Irish rally to the Hohenzollerns—always, 
of course, except Ulster, which now comes into its own on that 
very principle of “Self-determination” which is supposed to 
strengthen the case for Home Rule. We earnestly appeal to 
our contemporaries not to play the game of our enemies by 
booming “ the Irish imbroglio.” Let us leave that to the German 
Press. 


Amone other notable services rendered to the Allied cause by M. 
Clemenceau few are more useful than his tearing off the mask with 
‘ which the Hapsburg hypocrites so successfully 
ate vel deceived Innocents abroad. What makes this 
episode all the more pungent is that Vienna de- 

liberately “asked for” its punishment from Paris—and got it. 
Let us hope that London may equally profit by the lesson, espe- 
cially Mr. Lloyd George, who had allowed himself under Roman 
Catholic tuition to become possessed with the idea that the Dual 
Monarchy was so radically different from the German Empire, 
and so entirely independent, that Downing Street might be able 
to separate them and induce Austria-Hungary to make a separate 
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. Such adelusion naturally appealed to Amateur Diplomacy, 
which is akin to Amateur Strategy, in that it fancies it knows much 
better than those who have studied the subject. Hence, General 
Smuts’s luckless mission to Switzerland—where he met that snake 
in the grass Count Albert Mensdorffi—an incident that made us the 
laughing-stock of every European capital, and did considerable 
harm, exciting as it did serious misgivings among Austria’s nearest 
and dearest enemies—the Italians—as to British good faith. 
Thanks to M. Clemenceau this nonsense has been finally knocked 
on the head, and we see Austrian policy in its true light as a com- 
bination of cold-blooded treachery, falsehood, and cowardice. A 
Mensdorff will stab you with a smile while pretending to be your 
best friend. We prefer Von Tirpitz, Reventlow, or Ludendorff, 
who at any rate have the courage of their crimes. The exposure 
of our latter-day Metternichs opened with a plausible speech by 
Count Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who had active dupes in this country in the War Office as well as 
in the Foreign Office. In order to discredit M. Clemenceau, one 
of the very few Entente Statesmen of whom the enemy is afraid, 
with his own compatriots and to damage him among the Allies, 
this mendacious Count had the hardihood to say: “ A short time 
before the beginning of the present Offensive in the West M. 
Clemenceau inquired of me whether, and on what basis, I was 
prepared to negotiate.” (April 4). This statement caused much 
surprise, not that any one credited it, but because it was bound to 
_ lead to the discomfiture of its author, as M. Clemenceau was the 
last man to challenge on such an issue—though few were prepared 
for the dénowement. 


Tue French Premier played his fish with extraordinary skill, 
contenting himself in the first instance with observing “ Czernin 
AL has lied,” which tempted the Austro-Hungarian 
le . ° . 
Government to issue a specious Note narrating 
“Discussions” that had taken place in Switzerland between 
Count Revertera, an Austrian Councillor of Legation—and we may 
say in passing a man of dubious reputation—and “Count” 
Armand—in Austrian eyes every one must be a “ Count ”—of the 
French War Office—which only broke down in February because 
France declined to renounce “ her plans of conquest in regard to 
Alsace-Lorraine.” M. Clemenceau, who did not appear to be 
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taking the matter very seriously, explained that on assuming 
office he found that Count Revertera and Major Armand were 
already conversing, and that he did not deem it expedient to 
interrupt intercourse “which had given no result, but which 
might furnish useful sources of information.” So he had instructed 
Major Armand in the presence of the Chief of his Bureau “ to 
listen and to say nothing ”’—an attitude that succeeded to this 
extent, that when the Austrian effort ended in failure Count 
Revertera wrote a note to Major Armand of which the first sentence 
reads: ‘In the month of August 1917, pourparlers had been 
entered into with the object of obtaining from the French Govern- 
ment, in view of a future Peace, proposals addressed to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government which might be of such a nature that the 
latter could support them in Berlin.” It was, in fact, the usual 
attempt to separate France from her Allies, especially Italy, 
though it ceased to be of the smallest risk to the Allied cause the 
moment M. Clemenceau became Premier. Count Czernin retaliated 
with a long rigmarole designed to prove that M. Ribot had opened 
the ball in July 1917, when “ Count” Armand came to see his 
distant relative Count Revertera at Freiburg, and that it was re- 
opened by M. Clemenceau last February, though the main fact 
was that M. Clemenceau had caused “the collapse” of the 
“negotiations”’ by refusing to renounce Alsace-Lorraine—a 
decided change of tune in Vienna. “ The Tiger,” as he is now 
affectionately termed in every allied community, now began to 
unmask his batteries. After declaring that “A lie diluted is 
still a lie,” and recalling that Count Czernin’s original lie con- 
sisted in accusing M. Clemenceau of having sought negotiation 
prior to the Offensive, the French Note dealt with Count Czernin’s 
last resource, namely, that the real question was, “ Who caused 
the collapse ? ” 


Then why all this fuss to discover that all French Governments, like France herself, 
are adamant on the question of Alsace-Lorraine 2? Who would have thought that Count 
Revertera was needed to elucidate in Count Czernin’s mind a question on which the 
Emperor of Austria had himself been the last to pronounce ?_ For the Emperor Charles, 
indeed, it was who, in a letter of March 1917, with his own hand recorded his adhesion 
to the “just French claims regarding Alsace-Lorraine.’”” A second Imperial letter 
states that the Emperor was in agreement with his Government. It only remained for 
Count Czernin to receive the lie from himself. 


THE fun had now become fast and furious, after a week’s acute 
controversy, during which Germany had grown increasingly 
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restive at her satellite’s exhibition, while the feelings of the 
super-Kaiser can be imagined because, even if a party to the 

- “Peace trap,” such an exposure of the common 
al te Wien policy was gall and wormwood in Potsdam. 
The luckless Karl sought to pacify his Suzerain by an abject 
telegram which was given to the world (April 12) so that there 
might be no misunderstanding at home or abroad as to the relative 
relations of nominally independent potentates. In this he in- 
forms Wilhelm that the French Prime Minister, “ driven into a 
corner, is endeavouring to escape from the net of lies wherein he 
has entangled himself by piling up more and more untruths, and 
he does not hesitate now to make the completely false and untrue 
statement that I recognized that France had a just claim to the 
reacquisition of Alsace-Lorraine. I disavow this assertion with 
indignation.”” The Imperial liar was constrained to add: “ At 
a moment when Austro-Hungarian cannon are thundering 
jointly with German cannon on the Western Front, it hardly 
needs proof that I am fighting for these provinces, and am ready 
to continue fighting, exactly as if it were a question of defending 
my own lands.” In the face of such eloquent proof of “a full 
community of aims ” it was superfluous “ to waste even a word on 
M. Clemenceau’s false assertion. I desire, nevertheless, to take 
this opportunity of again assuring you of the complete solidarity 
which exists between you and me and your Empire and mine.” 
Simultaneously an official Note was issued by the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government formally declaring “ that the assertions of 
M. Clemenceau regarding the utterances of the Emperor in the 
form of a letter are from the beginning to end inventions.” Indeed, 
the statements of the Emperor and his Ministers were so cate- 
gorical and uncompromising that one could not conceive they 
would be such fools as thus to commit themselves, and it was not 
surprising if, for a moment, sceptical persons unfamiliar with M. 
Clemenceau’s thoroughness conceived that he might have been 
imposed on. But only for a moment. 


On the very day (April 12) that the Emperor Karl was pros- 
trating himself before Wilhelm came a final French Official 
“My dear Note tearing aside “the web of falsehoods” : 


Sixte” The Emperor Charles, under the eye of Berlin, in endorsing the 
lying contradictions of Count Czernin, places the French Govern- 
ment under the obligation of furnishing proofs. The following is the text of an 
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autograph letter communicated on March 31, 1917, by Prince Sixte of Bourbon, the 
brother-in-law of the Emperor of Austria, to M. Poincaré, the President of the Republic, 
and forwarded immediately, with the assent of the Prince, to the French Prime Minister. 


We reproduce the text of the authorized translation of this astound- 


ing document : 


My Dzar Srxtr,—The end of the third year of this war, which has brought so much 
mourning and pain into the world, is approaching. All the peoples of my empire are 
united more closely than ever in the common will to safeguard the integrity of the 
Monarchy, even at the price of heavier sacrifices. Thanks to their union, and to the 
generous co-operation of all nationalities in my empire, the Monarchy has been able to 
withstand for nearly three years the gravest assaults. No one can dispute the military 
advantages won by my troops, especially in the Balkan theatre of war. 

France, on her side, has shown magnificent power of resistance and élan. We all 
unreservedly admire the admirable traditional bravery of her army and the spirit of 
sacrifice of the whole French people. It is also particularly pleasant to me to see that, 
although they are for the moment opponents, no real divergence of views or aspirations 
separates my empire from France, and that I am justified in being able to hope that my 
lively sympathies for France, joined to those which reign in the whole Monarchy, will 
prevent for ever a return to the state of war for which no responsibility can be assigned. 

To this end, and to show in a precise manner the reality of these sentiments, I beg you 
to convey secretly, and unofficially, to M. Poincaré, President of the French Republic, 
that I shall support by every means, and using all my personal influence with my allies, 
the French just claims regarding Alsace-Lorraine. 

As for Belgium, she ought to be entirely re-established in her sovereignty, keeping 
the whole of her African possessions without prejudice to the compensation which she 
may receive for the losses which she has sustained. As regards Serbia, she shall be re- 
established in her sovereignty, and as a token of our goodwill we are ready to assure her 
an equitable and natural access to the Adriatic Sea, as well as wide economic concessions. 

On her side Austria-Hungary will demand as a primordial and absolute condition 
that the kingdom of Serbia shall cease any relation, and shall suppress any society or 
group, the political aim of which tends towards the disaggregation of the Monarchy, 
especially the Narodna Obrana, that it shall loyally, and by all means in its power 
prevent any kind of political agitation in this sense both in Serbia and outside her 
frontiers, and that it shall give an assurance thereof under the guarantee of the Entente 
Powers. : 

The events which have occurred in Russia compel me to reserve my ideas on the 
subject until the day when a legal and definitive Government shall be established there. 

Having thus set forth my ideas, I will ask you to inform me in your turn, after 
referring the matter to these two Powers, of the opinion, first of all, of France and 
England, with a view to preparing the ground in the Entente so that official negotiations 
might on that basis be opened and lead to a result to the satisfaction of all. 

Hoping that we shall thus soon be able on both sides to put an end to the sufferings 
of so many millions of men and so many families which are in grief and anxiety, I beg 
you to believe in my very lively and fraternal affection. 


CHARLES. 


The French Government accompanied this bombshell by insisting 
that as Count Czernin had himself recognized in the course of the 
exchange of Notes that there had been negotiations initiated by a 
personage “ of a rank far higher than his own . . . the Austrian 
Government is now placed under the necessity of giving an ex- 
planation regarding the attempt admitted by it and regarding the 
details of the conversations of its delegates.” 
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In an ordinary month, even in war, little else would have been 
talked about, but this great diplomatic triumph of an Ally over 
Moral an enemy, and even in the momentous month of 

. April 1918, when one sensation jostled another, it 
attracted no small share of attention. It was universally recog- 
nized that M. Clemenceau’s coup had immensely strengthened 
the moral position of the Entente ws-d-vis the Central Empires, 
whose mutual relations were almost as deplorable as the figure 
they cut in the eyes of the world. We do not yet know and 
may never know whether “ My dear Sixte” was originally set 
in motion by Berlin or Vienna, i.e. whether it was a joint and 
several “peace plot,” or whether Karl was trying to steal a 
march on Wilhelm. Nor does it very much matter, as in either 
case the result must have been the same had France suc- 
cumbed to this snare, which evidently entrapped Mr. Lloyd 
George and explains the later Smuts Mission to Switzerland. The 
Hapsburgs, as Prince Lichnowsky establishes, are so completely 
at the mercy of the Hohenzollerns that they cannot pursue an 
independent policy, the disingenuousness of the Emperor Karl 
being demonstrated by the fact that the love of peace on which 
he expatiates to his brother-in-law, and which ostensibly prompted 
his appeal to M. Poincaré, only extended to sacrifices to be made 
by Germany, notably Alsace-Lorraine. There was no hint of any 
concession to Italy by Austria-Hungary. This, if nothing else, 
confirms the hypocrisy of the démarche. It is, therefore, all to the 
good that Count Czernin, whose treatment of Rumania proves him 
to be as Pan-Germanic as Count Reventlow, but who is an adept 
in bamboozling foreigners by a spurious moderation of speech, 
should have been compelled to resign by M. Clemenceau’s ex- 
posure, and that Baron Burian, a creature of Count Tisza and an 
open and honest annexationist, should be installed in his stead as 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister. We know where we are 
with “ wild men” who preach what they practise, but there is 
always a danger of Downing Street being hocused by the von 
Kiihlmanns and the Czernins, who, though just as zealous for 
plunder, can at a pinch talk Front-Bench jargon. One most 
salutary result of M. Clemenceau’s campaign of education was 
that Baron Sonnino, the able Italian Foreign Minister, made a 
declaration in the Italian Chamber clearing up all doubt and 
suspicion created by enemy manceuvres, and by thoughtless 
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actions of Allies which had perturbed Italians. Still more cheering 
is the most joyful news that Italy is contributing an army to the 
defence of France, which should serve to remind us that a 
resolute and resourceful diplomacy is, next to sound strategy, the 
most valuable weapon in war. May Amateurs cease from meddling 
in matters they don’t and never will understand. 


THE perverseness of the Bourbons of Downing Street is demon- 
strated afresh in a flagrant and exasperating manner in the 
ccag.¢..1 latest turn of “ Musical Chairs.” Lord Derby— 
eo Musical whose administration of the War Office culminated 
in the disaster of Sir William Robertson’s “ resig- 

nation,” which was largely brought about by the impossible 
weakness of the Secretary of State who sacrificed the Army 
to politics—had long been scheduled for departure. But 
under the present regime, though the cry for the blood of 
Generals is unslakeable, it is impossible to get rid of any “ States- 
man,” however inept, unless some equal dignity can be provided 
for him. Lord Derby is a popular local magnate whose influence 
in Lancashire is deemed useful to Mr. Lloyd George. Therefore 
Lord Bertie, our Ambassador in Paris, a valuable pillar of the 
Entente for fifteen years, and the bugbear of the International 
Jew, is constrained to “ resign” at this crucial moment—although 
he is persona grata in Paris, a warm personal friend of M. Clemen- 
ceau, and a clear-headed, stout-hearted Englishman—in order that 
Lord Derby, who is without diplomatic experience, destitute of 
diplomatic talents, and the very last man to go tiger-hunting with, 
may make a dignified exit from the Administration he has wrecked. 
Had the opportunity been embraced to place a first-rate soldier 
at the head of the War Office—all the more necessary now that 
the General Staff has been disestablished—the Paris blunder 
might conceivably have been palliated. Lord Derby is to be 
succeeded by Lord Milner, an admittedly able and indefatigable 
administrator, but unfortunately without any grasp of war, 
particularly this war in its military aspects, and an Amateur 
Strategist who shares with the Prime Minister that “ Eastern 
craze’ for which we have paid a terrible price. Lord Milner is 
also a shocking judge of men and, like Mr. Lloyd George, 
usually prefers indifferent advice. That he consistently over- 
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rates the Germans would not matter, seeing how many English- 
men err the other way, did he not also underrate the British. 
Lord Milner’s absorption in the War Office involves his practical 
withdrawal from the War Cabinet upon all non-military questions, 
on which he is invaluable, as, for instance, constructive agriculture. 
This rearrangement alarms even the most enthusiastic admirers 
of that body because it is a matter of common knowledge that, 
appalling as have been its blunders, they would have been ten times 
worse but for Lord Milner, who over and over again has prevented 
his colleagues from committing political suicide—perhaps a doubt- 
ful national service. 


ANOTHER signal opportunity was missed of strengthening the War 
Cabinet with a reinforcement of practical knowledge of war in 
which it is so painfully destitute. A Party politi- 
cian was added in the shape of Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain in order to placate “ Tariff Reformers.” Every one likes and 
respects him and wishes him well in every relation of life, but he 
can only “ strengthen” the War Cabinet where it is already over- 
_ strong, namely, in parliamentary experience, platform ability— 
the power of addressing audiences of all kinds. Were we in 
debate with Germany this would be an ideal appointment, but we 
are at war, of which Mr. Austen Chamberlain has never pretended 
to know anything and which is entirely beyond his repertoire. 
Our present War Lords now consist of the following : 


Mr. Lloyd George 

Mr. Bonar Law 

Mr. Barnes 

Lord Curzon 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
with General Smuts and Lord Milner as “ In-and-Outers.” Is this 
fair on the Army, on the Navy, on the Nation, on the Empire ? 
The chief organ of the War Cabinet in the Press, the Times, can 
only encourage us with the suggestion that another Amateur 
Strategist in the person of Mr. Balfour should “ strengthen” the 
War Cabinet. Meanwhile our rulers discard General Trenchard, 
the incomparable fighting chief of the Royal Flying Corps. It is 
not surprising that many should be recalling Nero, who was 
alleged to have fiddled while Rome burnt. 


Nero 
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THERE has been much consideration of Finance during the past 
month, as is only natural as our War Bill soars to colossal dimen- 
sions, and we have already reached an income 
tax of six shillings in the £, while Excess Profits 
tax is virtually a conscription of capital. Other taxes in Mr. 
Bonar Law’s latest Budget are heavy in proportion, and the 
total is calculated to “‘ stagger humanity.” We cannot be sur- 
prised at any present impositions, which we shall all cheerfully 
bear, though some of them may strike us as being needlessly 
heavy, and exasperate all the more because no trace of economy 
in any Government Department is visible to the naked eye nor 
could it be detected with a microscope, while favoured classes 
escape serious taxation. The very pension of ex-Lord Chan- 
cellors remains at £5000 per annum even though the office 
may only have been held for a few days, and under this 
spendthrift regime Lords Loreburn, Buckmaster, and Haldane 
accumulate £15,000 a year! All sermons on economy are 
felt to come ill from exponents of extravagance. There is, 
moreover, one suggestive omission from official oratory on the 
war which puzzles and perturbs the Man in the Street. We 
hear much of the annual bill, of the daily cost, of our ever-growing 
National Debt, of the obligations of our Dominions and of our 
Allies, but so far we have heard nothing from any authoritative 
quarter of the enormous debt of our enemies to ourselves. German 
Ministers, German journals, German Professors, German Admirals, 
German agitators, German Chambers of Commerce, and even 
German Socialists are expatiating on the huge indemnities to be 
imposed on us in the expected event of German victory. We 
have no difficulty in guessing our fate should Hindenburg reach 
London as Ludendorff hopes. We should have to pay at least 
£5,000,000,000 on the established Prussian principle that when 
Prussia wins the loser pays—and other Allies in proportion. We 
accept this. We should have no choice in the event of defeat. 
But what if the boot be on the other leg? Surely if the Allies 
win Germans must be made to pay their costs, otherwise war is 
made for Germany the irresistible game of “ Heads I win, tails I 
don’t lose.” On such terms we should never escape from war, 
which our fatuity,would enable Germany to resume whenever she 
was ready. We know that it is useless to appeal to the War Cabinet 
for common sense on this or any other question, and that it is 
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hopeless to try and get any move on in either House of Parlia- 
ment, but we make a confident appeal to our readers to press this 
question in season and out of season. The demand is backed 
by so overwhelming a body of public opinion that our “ Line of 
Least Resistance” now occupying the two Front Benches can be 
compelled to yield. “Who breaks pays” is a sound working 
rule, peculiarly applicable to Germany, who stands convicted on 
unimpeachable German evidence as the author of the war. 
Prince Lichnowsky, Dr. von Miihlon, former director of Krupps, 
and Herr von Jagow, the late Foreign Secretary, combine to 
establish her guilt. There never was such a case for indemnities. 


THE Memorandum written some months ago by Prince Lich- 
nowsky, late German Ambassador in London, ostensibly as a 
private “ vindication” to his family and personal 
friends, is a document of the utmost interest, which 
the historian of our time will find invaluable for 
many more reasons than one. For us who are living to-day not 
its least suggestive feature is its sudden appearance in public on 
the eve of another frantic effort to overwhelm England, together 
with similar manifestations which are said to have made con- 
siderable impression on Pacifist circles abroad, not only as con- 
victing the Pacifist view of German policy of error, but equally by 
demonstrating that behind the military maniacs there exists that 
“reasonable and moderate Germany ” to which the Lansdowne- 
hearted faction continually play up. In the event of a military 
misadventure we should once more have the soft pedal, and von 
Kiihlmann and Co. would come forward in the hope that as Great 
Britain had escaped destruction, she might once more be deceived, 
in which business Prince Lichnowsky might be a valuable asset to 
the enemy. It is conceivably for some such purpose that he has 
been allowed to immolate himself. The Germans have learnt from 
past experience that whenever everything else fails there is always 
a sufficiency of jackasses in and around Downing Street to respond 
to any overtures they may be pleased to make. Or, on the other 
hand, it may be that Wilhelm II and the Great General Staff, who 
are the de facto Government of the Fatherland, though Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Kindergarten are still innocent of the fact, are 
now so confident of victory that they are anxious to take credit 
with their own people for making a war which promises un- 
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limited booty to the voracious Boche, while simultaneously 
advertising their contempt for Great Britain, whose Statesman- 
ship it must be confessed cuts a pitiable figure on many painful 
pages of the Lichnowsky Memorandum. Be the motive of pub- 
lication what it may, no one with any working knowledge of 
Germany believes that this “ indiscretion” would have occurred 
without the connivance of the Powers-that-Be in so cast-iron a 
community, where everything is regulated. German diplomats are 
not wont to “vindicate” themselves—like Lord Haldane—and 
even if one could conceive Prince Lichnowsky kicking over the 
traces he would hardly find either a German typewriter or a 
German printer to touch such perilous stuff, unless authority 
sanctioned it. 


WuetueEr the whole thing is one more elaborate mystification 
for the benefit of the British in which the ex-Ambassador has 
played his appointed part, we cannot say, but his 
attempted explanation of the “leakage” could 
hardly impose on Lord Lansdowne. In his letter (March 5) to 
Count Hertling, the Imperial German Chancellor, occurs a passage 
which the Government abstained from telegraphing abroad in 
their report of the Reichstag Debate. From this we learn that 
the Memorandum got out last summer after the fall of Bethmann- 
Hollweg and through the agency of the German General Staff! 
After declaring that he had ventured to show it under a pledge 
of absolute secrecy to “quite few political friends” Prince 
Lichnowsky added : 


Unfortunately, one of these gentlemen, without my knowledge, gave my Memo- 
randum to an officer to read—an officer employed in the political department of the 
General Staff, whom I did not know, but who took a lively interest in these questions. 
Completely failing to understand the importance of what he was doing, this officer 
manifolded the Memorandum and sent it to a number of personages, most of whom 
are unknown to me. 


We should venture, on the other hand, to affirm that the 
officer knew exactly what he was doing, as he was carrying out 
the orders of some superior, probably General Ludendorff, 
anxious that the Fatherland should appreciate the réle of the 
Kaiser and the General Staff in “ willing” and engineering the war 
despite debilitated diplomats. We are unable to swallow the 
theory patronized by Pacifists in London—who have never yet 
been right on any single German issue—that this German Staff 
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officer was himself “a Pacifist’ who was anxious to open German 
eyes to the great wrong done to England! As well suggest that 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald had become a patriot. The Memorandum 
reached this country in scraps, but after considerable delay we 
now have an authorized translation published presumably with 
the approval of the British Government.* We welcome this 
pamphlet, with the contents of which we advise our readers to 
make themselves familiar, even though it is not allowed to stand 
on its own merits, but is prejudiced by a Preface from Professor 
Gilbert Murray, who exploits a semi-official publication by in- 
decently puffing Liberal Imperialist Foreign Policy, of the feeble- 
ness and folly of which the Lichnowsky Memorandum is almost 
as merciless an exposure as it is of the cold-blooded wickedness 
of the Berlin Government. The Professor is not even accurate 
when he tells us that ‘“ Lichnowsky was a friend of England,” 
as may be gathered from the hostile article which the Prince 
contributed to an Anglo-German symposium on the eve of his 
Embassy. 


Prince Licnnowsky begins by telling us that on the death of 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein (who had been German Ambassa- 
Credentials dor in London for a few months) in September 
1912, to his great surprise he was recalled from his 
rustication at Gritz and offered the vacancy though it was thirteen 
years since he had held the Embassy at Vienna. He ingenuously 
attributed his appointment to the absence of competition, omitting 
to note, as do those responsible for the British translation of his 
Memorandum, that he had recently qualified himself for the posi- 
tion by an anti-English article in a German review in which he 
frankly pronounced against Anglo-German co-operation. 


First, is the opposition between us [i.e. Great Britain and Germany] founded 
on development and division of power, on the whole array of political factors, which 
evade the influence of each, and does it appear that their complete removal is only 
possible at the price of vital interests ? To that question I would answer Yes.t 


Naturally when he came to London to find the British Govern- 
ment on the kotow Prince Lichnowsky accommodated himself 
to the situation, as there need be no antagonism between a 
Germany which only wanted to take and an England that only 


* My Mission to London, 1912-1914, by Prince Lichnowsky, late German Am- 
bassador in England, with a Preface by Professor Gilbert Murray, author of The Policy 
of Sir Edward Grey, etc. Cassell and Co., Ltd. 6d. net. 

t See England and Germany. (Reproduced from Nord und Sud.) 1s. net. 1912. 
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sought to give, whose Ministers were for domestic reasons eager, 
willing, and even determined to be bamboozled by Berlin in the 
reaction of “ Agadir.” This was the extent of Prince Lich- 
nowsky’s “sincere friendship for England,” of which we are 
hearing more than enough. He thus describes the atmosphere 
of London in November 1912: 


It is true that Haldane’s Mission had failed, as we had required the assurance 
of neutrality, instead of being content with a treaty securing us against British attacks 
and attacks with British support. Yet Sir Edward Grey had not relinquished the 
idea of arriving at an agreement with us, and in the first place tried to do this in 
Colonial and economic questions. Conversations were in progress with the capable 
and businesslike Envoy von Kiihlmann concerning the renewal of the Portuguese 
Colonial Agreement and Mesopotamia [Bagdad Railway], the unavowed object of 
which was to divide both the Colonies and Asia Minor into spheres of influence. 
Some readers of the National Review may conceivably disagree 
with our protests against Secret Diplomacy on the ground that to 
be effective diplomacy must be secret. The present document 
is likely to remove any lingering predilection for a system that 
made such transactions possible as those now fully disclosed for 
the first time, though they had long been suspected. No wonder 
a German Anglophobe was prepared to pose as Anglophil to pick 


up such unconsidered trifles. 


Tue first Balkan War, which led to the collapse of Turkey and 
consequent check to Germany, tempts Prince Lichnowsky into an 
: interesting disquisition on the policy of the Triple 
i. Alliance in the Near East, which he keenly dis- 
ice ° : . 
approved as involving the sacrifice of Germany’s 
interests to those of her Allies, and as being “ bound to lead in 
time to a conflict with Russia and to the World War, more espe- 
cially if the requisite cleverness were lacking in high places.” 


Every time we have backed the wrong horse, whose breakdown could have been 
foreseen: Kruger, Abdul Aziz, Abdul Hamid, Wilhelm of Wied, ending—the most 
fatal of all mistakes—with the great plunge on the Berchtold stable. 

Shortly after his arrival in London at the end of 1912 Sir 
Edward Grey proposed an informal conversation to prevent the 
Balkan War developing into a European War after Germany 
“had unfortunately refused, on the outbreak of the war, to 
agree to the French proposal of a declaration of disinterested- 
ness.” Count Mensdorff, who plays a vastly different part in 
Lichnowsky revelations to the amiable snob who so long bored 
London Society, was “ the leader of the Triple Alliance in London ; 
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I was his ‘ second.’ It was my duty to support his proposals.” 
On every question Germany took sides with her Allies Austria and 
Italy, while “Sir E. Grey hardly ever supported the French or 
Russian claims. He mostly supported our group in order not to 
give a pretext like the one a dead Archduke was to furnish later 
on.” In the spring of 1914 “ Vienna was bent on securing a 
revision of the Treaty [of Bucharest] by her own effort, and was 
apparently only waiting for a favourable pretext. Vienna States- 
men could, of course, depend on our support. They were aware 
of that, as they had been repeatedly accused of lack of firmness. 
In fact, Berlin was pressing for a ‘ rehabilitation of Austria.’” 


We now enter upon one of the most abject chapters in British 
diplomacy, which we cannot help being grateful to Prince 
: Lichnowsky for revealing, as it may discourage 
Abject : air ; ’ : 
future Foreign Ministers from treading in Sir 
Edward Grey’s footsteps for fear of subsequent exposure. Ac- 
cording to the writer : 

The good and confidential relations which I had succeeded in establishing, not only 
with Society and the most influential people like Sir E. Grey and Mr. Asquith, but also 
with the great public at public dinners, produced a marked improvement in the 
relations of the two countries. Sir Edward honestly tried to confirm this rapprochement 
and his intentions were most apparent on two questions—the Colonial and the Bagdad 
Railway Treaties. 

Prince Lichnowsky tells us, after an account of previous 
negotiations : 

Thanks to the accommodating attitude of the British Government I succeeded 
in making the new agreement (for the partition of the Portuguese Colonies) fully 
accord with our wishes and interests. The whole of Angola up to the 20th degree of 
longitude was assigned to us, so that we stretched up to the Congo State from the 
south; we also acquired the valuable islands of St. Thomé and Principe, which 


are north of the Equator, and therefore really in the French sphere of influence, a 
fact which caused my French colleague to enter strong but unavailing protests. 


There is every reason to believe that the two British Ministers 
most active in this odious affair were Lord Haldane, the Lord 
Chancellor, and Mr. L. V. Harcourt, the Colonial Secretary. 
The Memorandum adds: 


Further, we obtained the northern part of Mozambique; the Licango formed the 
border. The British Government showed the greatest consideration for our interests 
and wishes. Sir E. Grey intended to demonstrate his goodwill towards us, but he 
also wished to assist our Colonial development as a whole, as England hoped to divert 
the German development of strength from the North Sea and Western Europe to 
the Ocean and to Africa. ‘We don’t want to grudge Germany her Colonial develop- 
ment,” a member of the Cabinet said to me. 


There is little difficulty in identifying this fatuous personage. Let 
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us hope that the present War Cabinet is not animated by similar 
sentiments, though Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude towards the 
conquered German Colonies made a disquieting impression, while 
one of his colleagues is believed to be prepared to concede almost 
anything to Germany. According to Prince Lichnowsky : 


The British Government originally intended to include the Congo State in the 
agreement, which would have given us the right of pre-emption and enabled us to 
penetrate it economically. We refused this offer nominally in view of Belgian 
susceptibilities— 
though the writer attributes its rejection to professional jealousy 
in Berlin of his diplomatic suecesses—so we have to thank Berlin 


for something. 

With regard also to the practical realization of its real though unexpressed in- 
tention—the later actual partition of the Portuguese Colonies—the Treaty in its new 
form showed marked improvements and advantages as compared with the old one. 
Cases had been specified which empowered us to take steps to guard our interests 
in the districts assigned to us. These were couched in such a manner that it was 
really left to us to decide when “ vital ” interests arose, so that, with Portugal entirely 
dependent on England, it was only necessary to cultivate further good relations with 
England in order to carry out our joint intentions at a later date with English assent. 
Why Sir Edward Grey stopped short at a partition of the Portu- 
guese Empire, why he did not proceed to dismember the British 
Empire, with the same laudable object of gratifying Germany, 
does not transpire. 

Sir E. Grey showed the sincerity of the British Government’s desire to respect 
our rights by referring to us Englishmen who wished to invest capital and asked for 
the support of the British Government in the districts assigned to us by the new 
agreement, even before this was completed and signed, and by informing them that 
their enterprise belonged to our sphere of influence. 

Here was a British Minister cynically distributing the Empire 
of an Ally for the benefit of a deadly enemy, and actually 
encouraging British financiers to invest capital in this hostile 


territory ! 


THIS arrangement, on which Prince Lichnowsky was entitled to 
plume himself as he had conceded nothing in return for much, 

‘ was “ practically completed ” “at the time of the 
Unsigned King’s visit to Berlin in May 1913. On his return 
to London the Ambassador 


succeeded with the assistance of Councillor of Legation von Kihlmann, who was 
working at the agreement with Mr. Parker [of the Foreign Office] in having our last 
proposals incorporated, so that the whole agreement could be paragraphed by Sir E. 
Grey and by me in August 1913, before I went on leave. 


Fortunately for this country, though to the chagrin of the Prince, 
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“ fresh difficulties arose which prevented its being signed, and I did 
not obtain the authorization to conclude it till a year later—that is, 
shortly before the outbreak of the war. It was, however, never 
signed.” The single redeeming feature of this shameful compact 
was that the British Foreign Minister would only sign “if the 
agreement were published together with those of 1898 and 1899. 
England had, as he said, no other secret treaties besides these, 
and it was contrary to established principles to keep binding 
agreements secret.” Long may it remain so. “ Therefore he 
could not make any agreement without publishing it. He was, 
however, willing to accede to our wishes with regard to the time 
and manner of publication, provided that such publication took 
place within one year from the date of signature.” Again Berlin 
saved the situation—Berlin, our greatest diplomatic asset. Some 
German official apparently wanted the London Embassy for 
himself, so “‘ I [Prince Lichnowsky] was informed that the publica- 
tion would endanger our interests in the Colonies, as the Portuguese 
would then not give us any more concessions ”’—though “ the 
influence which England possesses at Lisbon renders their Govern- 
ment completely impotent in face of an Anglo-German agreement.” 
On this hypothesis Germany could persuade us to extort whatever 
she wanted from Portugal. 

Another pretext had therefore to be found for wrecking the Treaty. It was 
suggested that the publication of the Treaty of Windsor which had been concluded 
during the time of Prince Hohenlohe—though it was only a renewal of the Treaty of 


Charles II, which had always remained in foree—might endanger the position of Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, as a proof of British hypocrisy and perfidy ! 


SIMULTANEOUSLY, with the aid of von Kiihlmann, Prince Lich- 
nowsky was negotiating in London the so-called Bagdad Treaty, 
Bagdad which was, if possible, more discreditable to Sir 

Edward Grey, because more dangerous to vital 
British interests, than the distribution of the Portuguese 
Empire. As Professor Gilbert Murray has been turned on to 
glorify the Grey policy without questioning any of the German 
Ambassador’s statements, the present conductors of our foreign 
policy are presumably proud of the performances of their pre- 
decessors. This can only deepen the widespread conviction 
that this Government is as incapable of making a satisfactory 
and stable Peace as it is of waging efficient war. According to 
Prince Lichnowsky, “the real object” of the Bagdad Treaty 
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‘¢ was to divide up Asia Minor into spheres of influence, although 
this term was anxiously avoided in view of the rights of the Sultan.” 
In consultation with the Turkish representative, Hakki Pasha, “ all 
economic questions concerning German undertakings were settled 
in the main according to the wishes of the Deutsche Bank. The 
most important concession Sir E. Grey made to me personally was 
the continuance of the railway as far as Basra.” This surrender 
would have placed Pan-Germany astride Asia Minor with no 
possibility of disturbance, thus realizing one of her most am- 
bitious schemes, and providing her with an irresistible jumping-off 
place for subsequent aggrandizement in the Middle East. The 
ex-Ambassador tells us: 


We had dropped this point in favour of the connexion to Alexgndretta ; up to that 
time Bagdad had been the terminal point of the railway. An International Com- 
mission was to regulate navigation on the Shatt-el-Arab. We were also to have a 
share in the harbour works at Basra, and received rights for the navigation of the 
Tigris, which had hitherto been a monopoly of the firm of Lynch. 


As good Liberal Imperialists the Lynch family should appreciate a 
policy which would have resulted in the establishment of a German 
naval base and a submarine yard in their midst. 


By this Treaty the whole of Mesopotamia as far as Basra was included within 
our sphere of influence (without prejudice to already existing British navigation rights 
on the Tigris and the rights of the Wilcox Irrigation Works) as well as the whole 
district of the Bagdad and Anatolian Railway. The coast of the Persian Gulf and 
the Smyrna-Aidin Railway were recognized as the British economic sphere, Syria 
as the French, and Armenia as the Russian. 

Had “ both Treaties ’—i.e. for the dismemberment of Portuguese 
possessions and the appropriation of Mesopotamia by Germany— 
been published, in the Prince’s words “ an agreement with England 
would be reached which would preclude all doubts about the 
possibility of an ‘ Anglo-German co-operation.’” Indeed it 
would, and on the usual terms. Once more, however, Berlin came 
to our rescue, and another shameless compact failed to materialize. 
The Pan-Germans are the only serious bulwark against the 


Defeatists of Downing Street. 


Ir will be remembered that throughout this period of back-stairs 
intrigue, the British public, who in the eyes of Ministers exist 

. to ke made fools of, were continually fobbed off 
aire with assurances that a new era was opening in 
Anglo-German relations inspired by a prospective 
slackening of naval competition. From Prince Lichnowsky we 
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now learn that no Naval agreement was so much as discussed. 
The subject was never mentioned by the British Foreign Minister, 
a circumstance on which the ex-Ambassador plumes himself. 
This “friend of England” confined his diplomacy to matters 
on which all the concessions came from this country. 


Notwithstanding the Fleet, it would be possible to arrive at a friendly understanding 

and rapprochement if we did not introduce a new Navy Bill and our policy were 
indubitably pacific. . . . I also avoided mention of the Fleet and the word never passed 
between Sir E. Grey and me. On one occasion Sir E. Grey said at a meeting 
of the Cabinet, “The present German Ambassador has never mentioned the 
Fleet to me.” 
This statement makes not a few people look supremely foolish, 
though by this time they should be accustomed to the process. 
Mr. Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiralty, importuned the 
Ambassador on “ a Naval holiday,” which the latter thought to 
be prompted by financial reasons “‘ and probably also to meet the 
pacific wishes of his Party.” Prince Lichnowsky declined to 
budge on the Navy, pointing out that any scheme of reduction 
would be difficult, “‘ for technical reasons.” Once more Germany 
saved us from ourselves. For many years we dreaded lest 
Berlin might pretend to consent to a limitation of navies, 
which would not have bound Germany, while providing our 
Government with a pretext for reducing our Fleet to such 
a point that she would automatically have acquired the 
“Freedom of the Seas”’ without even the necessity of fighting 
for it. ‘“‘ Through interviews with Sir W. Tyrrell, Sir E. Grey’s 
principal Private Secretary, I managed to have the question 
removed from the Agenda without causing any ill-feeling, 
although it was again referred to in Parliament, and to prevent 
any official proposal being made.” This was a genuine service to 
our innocent country, however unwitting, and {the end of the 
“Naval holiday.” The writer describes Sir] Edward Grey’s 
influence “in all matters of foreign policy” as “ almost unlimited. 
On important occasions he used, indeed, to say, ‘I must first 
bring it before the Cabinet’; but this always agreed to his 
views. His authority was undisputed.” After describing Sir 
Edward’s severely simple and attractive private life, his dislike of 
show, his love of country, his devotion to birds and fishing, the 
Prince remarks, “Lies and intrigue are eque:w repugnant to 
him. . . . This ista true picture of the man who is decried as 
“Liar-Grey ’ and instigator of the World War.” 
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Comine to the Great War, the ex-Ambassador explains that soon 
after arriving in London “I obtained the conviction that under 

no circumstances had we [Germany] to fear a 
‘ai British attack or British support for any foreign 

attack, but that wnder any circumstances England 
would protect the French” (our italics). Englishmen will be 
gratified by this testimony, while regretting that it was not 
made plainer to the Fatherland that aggression upon France 
would bring us into the field, which would have spared us the 
humiliation to which we were reduced in August 1914, of at- 
tributing our intervention exclusively to the Belgian Treaty, 
allowing the world to believe—a legend patronized by Mr. 
Lloyd George—that had France been attacked from the East 
instead of from the North, Great Britain would have remained 
neutral. Prince Lichnowsky repeatedly reported his view of 
our attitude to Berlin, “ with minute proof and great emphasis, 
but did not obtain any credence. . . . I always pointed out that 
in the event of a war between European Powers, England as a 
commercial State would suffer enormously, and would therefore 
do her best to prevent a conflict,” but, “‘ she would never tolerate 
a weakening or annihilation of France; because of the necessity 
of maintaining the European balance of power and of preventing 
a German superiority of force. Lord Haldane had told me this 
shortly after my arrival, and all the leading people had ex- 
pressed themselves in the same sense.” Unfortunately, Germany 
never believed that we meant business, probably owing to our 
conspicuous lack of preparations, while she was piling up 
armaments, and to the conviction that the Pacifists would 
predominate in the Cabinet, as proved to be the case from 
July 31, 1914, until August 2, 1914, when the intervention of His 
Majesty’s Opposition, of which the full story has never yet been 
told, turned the tide, saved the honour of England, to say nothing 
of Civilization from Kultur. The Prince admits that he was not 
greatly alarmed by the assassination of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, although he was told “ that Austria intended to take 
steps against Serbia in order to put an end to an impossible 
situation . . . subsequently I ascertained that, at the decisive 
Conference at Potsdam on July 5, the Vienna inquiry received 
the unqualified assent of all the leading people, and with the rider 
that no harm would be done if a war with Russia should result. 
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Thus it was expressed, at any rate, in the Austrian Protocol which 
Count Mensdorff received in London.” 


As the Prince points out, “If Russia and England had wanted 
the war in order to attack us, a hint to Belgrade would have been 
Unteachable enough, and the unprecedented Note [Austria to 
Serbia] would not have been answered.” Sir E. 
Grey discussed the Serbian reply with him, pointing out its 
conciliatory character. 


Thereupon we discussed his proposal of mediation, which was to include a formula 
aceptable to both parties for clearing up the two points. His proposal was that a 
Committee, consisting of M. Cambon [French Ambassador in London], the Marquis 
Imperiali [Italian Ambassador in London], and myself, should assemble under his 
Presidency, and it would have been an easy matter for us to find an acceptable formula 
for the points at issue, which mainly concerned the collaboration of Austrian Imperial 
officials at the investigations in Belgrade. 


The German Ambassador strongly backed this proposal, knowing 
that “ a mere hint from Berlin would have decided Count Berchtold 
to content himself with a diplomatic success, and to accept the 
Serbian reply. This hint was not given; on the contrary, they 
urged in the direction of war.” While we criticize Sir Edward 
Grey’s attitude towards Germany between Agadir and Armageddon 
as disastrous, because calculated to defeat the very object he had 
in view, i.e. the preservation of peace—if you kotow to a bully 
you only infuriate him—we have always recognized his single- 
minded strenuous efforts to avoid war when the storm burst: 
though here again, the Germans being what they are, he would have 
done better had the fortiter in re been combined with the suaviter 
im modo, which is always misunderstood in Berlin, though that 
elementary fact has not yet dawned on our Greys, Balfours, 
Bonar Laws, Milners, Lloyd Georges, Lansdownes, Loreburns, 
Parmoors, Buckmasters, McKennas, Runcimans, Curzons, Hender- 
sons, Austen Chamberlains, Haldanes, Asquiths, Newtons, or, 
indeed, any public men likely to have any say in any dealings 
with the Boche. It is this which is at once stupefying and dis- 
heartening. Our Statesmen have no lack of brains, but they 
cannot penetrate German psychology, and continue making 
speeches which, if intelligible before the war, are nowadays in- 
tolerable. We hardly dare hope that they will learn anything 
from the Lichnowsky Memorandum. They move about in worlds 
unrealized, animated by amiable regrets, not that the Boche is 
so bestial, but that he should have been found out by the 
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British public, which makes their future graceful concessions 
more difficult. 


Prince Licnnowsky tells us in terms, speaking of the German 
refusal to respond to Sir E. Grey’s invitation to put forward any 
pacific proposal, “we insisted on war. I could 
» not obtain any reply [from Berlin] but that Austria 
had shown an exceedingly ‘ accommodating spirit’ 
by not demanding an extension of territory from Serbia.” 
Naturally 


the impression grew stronger and stronger that we wanted war under any circumstances, 
It was impossible to interpret our attitude, on a question which did not directly 
concern us, in any other way. The urgent requests and definite assurances of M. 
Sazonow, followed by the Tsar’s positively humble telegram, the repeated proposals 
of Sir E. Grey, the warnings of the Marquis San Giuliano and Signor Bollati, my urgent 
eounsels, all were of no avail. Berlin persisted; Serbia must be massacred. 


On July 29, 1914, the German Ambassador received the famous 
warning from Sir HE. Grey that Great Britam would support 
France. “I replied that I had invariably reported that we 
should have to reckon with English opposition if it came to 
a war with France. Repeatedly the Minister said to me: 
‘If war breaks out, it will be the greatest catastrophe the 
world has ever seen.’” Thereafter events followed each other 
rapidly until at last Count Berchtold, “who up till then had, 
at the behest of Berlin, played the strong man, decided to 
come round, we [Germany] replied to the Russian mobilization 
after Russia had negotiated and waited for a whole week in vain, 
with the Ultimatum and the declaration of war.” Sir Edward 
persisted in trying to avoid the catastrophe, apparently suggesting 
that Germany and France might remain neutral even if Austria- 
Hungary and Russia fought, which was impudently misrepresented 
in Berlin as an attempt to separate France from Russia. We also 
appear to have proposed that Germany and France might mobilize 
against one another without attacking. Then followed President 
Poincaré’s letter to the King (July 31), Mr. Bonar Law’s letter to 
Mr. Asquith (August 2), King Albert’s telegram to Great Britain 
(August 2). “The waverers in the Cabinet—excepting three 
members who resigned—were converted.” Prince Lichnowsky 
tells us that until “the very last moment I had hoped that 
England would adopt a waiting attitude.” We can all remember 
that terrible time of doubt, hesitation, and pain. 

Nor did my French colleague feel at all confident, as I heard from a private souree. 


The 
“ Warning’ 
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Even on August 1 the King had given the President an evasive reply. But England 
was already mentioned as an opponent in the telegram from Berlin announcing the 
imminent danger of war. Berlin was therefore already reckoning on war with England. 


Whether this meant that Berlin realized that, despite all appear- 
ances to the contrary, we should do our duty, or whether it was 


believed to be Germany’s interest to force us into the war, we 
cannot guess. 


Prince Licunowsky had a final interview with Sir Edward Grey 
at the latter’s house on August 5 [1914]. ‘I had called at his re- 
“quest. He wasdeeply moved. He told me he would 
always be prepared to mediate. ‘We don’t want 
to crush Germany.’ Unfortunately this confidential 
interview was made public, and Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg thus 
destroyed the last chance of gaining peace through England.” 
Again we must be grateful to our worst enemies, as there is no 
knowing what might have happened had Whig language been 
talked by Germany while German armies advanced everywhere. 
When the Prince took his leave he was overwhelmed with civilities. 
“ A special train took us to Harwich, where a guard of honour was 
drawn up forme. I was treated like a departing Sovereign. Such 
was the end of my London Mission. It was wrecked, not by the 
wiles of the British, but by the wiles of our policy.” The final 
scene was graced by the Austrian Mephistopheles. “‘ Count 
Mensdorff and his staff had come to the station in London. He 
was cheerful, and gave me to understand that perhaps he would 
remain there, but he told the English that we, and not Austria, 
had wanted the war.” In a retrospective passage the ex- 
Ambassador declares that Germany needed 


neither wars nor alliances; we wanted only treaties that would safeguard us and 
others, and secure our economic development, which was without its like in history. 
If Russia had been freed in the West, she could again turn to the East, and the Anglo- 
Russian rivalry would have been re-established automatically and without our inter- 
vention, and not less certainly also the Russo-Japanese. 


The 
Indictment 


On his return home a report was deliberately circulated in official 
quarters “ that I had allowed myself to be deceived by Sir E. Grey, 
because, if he had not wanted war, Russia would not have 
mobilized,” whereas Count Pourtalés was pronounced to have 
conducted himself “ magnificently.” “The whole thing was a 
British trick that I had not noticed. At the Foreign Office [in 
Berlin] they told me that war would in any case have come in 
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1916. Then Russia would have been ready; therefore it wag” 
better now.” Prince Lichnowsky thus indicts German policy : 

(1) We encouraged Count Berchtold to attack Serbia, although German interests 
were not involved and the danger of a World War must have been known to us, 
Whether we were aware of the wording of the Ultimatum is completely immaterial. 

(2) During the time between July 23 and 30, 1914, when M. Sazonow emphatically 
declared that he would not tolerate any attack on Serbia, we rejected the British 
proposals of mediation, although Serbia, under Russian and British pressure, had 
accepted almost the whole of the Ultimatum, and although an agreement about the 
two points at issue could easily have been reached, and Count Berchtold was even _ 
prepared to content himself with the Serbian reply. 

(3) On July 30, when Count Berchtold wanted to come to terms, we sent an 
Ultimatum to Petrograd merely because of the Russian mobilization, although Austria — 
had not been attacked ; and on July 31 we declared war on Russia, although the Tsar — 
pledged his word that he would not order a man to march as long as negotiations 
were proceeding—thus deliberately destroying the possibility of a peaceful settlement. 


Our pseudo-Potsdam Party are seriously perturbed by the closing 
pages of the Lichnowsky Memorandum, which emphasizes 
Germany’s guilt, and Britain’s duty. “In view of the above 
undeniable facts it is no wonder that the whole of the civilized 
world outside Germany places the entire responsibility for the 
World War upon our shoulders.” Under the circumstances, he 
asks : a es 


Is it not intelligible that our enemies should declare that they will not rest before 


a system is destroyed which is a constant menace to our neighbours? Must they not 
otherwise fear that in a few years’ time’ they will again have to take up arms, and 
again see their provinces overrun and their towns and villages destroyed? Have 
they not proved to be right who declared that the spirit of Treitschke and Bernhardi 
governed the German people, that spirit which glorified war as such, and did not 
loathe it as an evil, that with us the feudal knight and Junker, the warrior caste, still 
rule and form ideals and values, not the civilian gentleman ; that the love of the duel 
which animates our academic youth still persists in those who contro] the destinies 
of the people ? 


Prince Lichnowsky adds, doubtless with an eye over here 
and elsewhere, which may have made von Kiihlmann favourable 
to the “ indiscretion” to which we owe the publication of this 
priceless document : 


We can obtain a Peace by compromise only by evacuating the occupied territory, the 
retention of which would in any event be a burden and cause of weakness to us, and 
would involve the menace of further wars. Therefore everything should be avoided 
which would make it more difficult for those enemy groups who might possibly still be 
won over to the idea of a Peace by compromise to come to terms—namely, the British 
Radicals and the Russian Reactionaries. From this point of view alone the Polish 
scheme is to be condemned, as is also any infringement of Belgian rights, or the 
execution of British citizens—to say nothing of the insane U-boat plan. 


OF WAR 


I am neither a philosopher nor a theologian, but a soldier. Yet 
it would appear to me that the only religious interpretation of 
war is that it is the judgment of God upon mankind. War 
is to men collectively what disease is unto man individually. 
This view may be right or it may be wrong, but it is widely held 
and I have known many a man meet his death in action with 
this belief in his heart. It is symptomatic of the awe with which 
the human soul contemplates these two phenomena: war and 
disease. 

And, indeed, war is a terrible thing. Long before this world- 
conflagration started, some of the greatest writers furnished us 
with wonderful descriptions of the horror and the desolation of 
the battlefield, and this in some cases—I am thinking, for example, 
of Tolstoy—with a punctilious realism which was to serve the 
express purpose of turning the mind of man away from war as 
a thing too barbaric, too gruesome, to contemplate. Yet there 
can be no sane man living who has ever been in battle who 
would not say emphatically that the reality surpasses the an- 
ticipation ; to such an extent, in fact, that, as any soldier will 
tell you, the scene of battle is of a kind such as no man can 
visualize unless he has himself passed through the torment of fire. 

With all that, what are the facts of the case? I have known 
men, highly strung men, intellectual men, weaklings (or what we 
considered weaklings prior to the war, for some of these proved 
themselves heroes), pass through barrage after barrage, go into 
battle and out of it and then back again, men with great minds 
and noble hearts who hated it all—hated it from the very depth 
of their soul--yet went time after time, recovering from wounds 
and receiving tresh ones—with their imagination not blunted in 
any way by the sight of blood and murder—going on and on 
in the fulfilment of their duty. 

Yet some of these as they came out of battle would tell me, 
“J can never face it again”; “It is too horrible”; “ This 
method of settling differences among men must cease; it does 
not conform to the spirit of our age,” etc. ete. 

But they all went back. . . . 
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What I have in my mind is the case of a distinguished French 
scientist. He is probably by reason of his attainments one of 
the greatest men of our time. His thoughts were never given 
to war. To-day, after having been wounded several times and 
manifested on various occasions a heroism which is quite out 
of the ordinary, he is still in the war and, what is more, it would 
be the greatest grief that could befall him to have to retire from 
it before it comes to an end. The kindliest and the most con- 
scientious of men, he admits himself that he is very hard on his 
subordinates, exacting as he does the maximum of duty from 
them. He has never tolerated the least defalcation without 
inflicting punishments which in point of severity left nothing to 
be desired. 

One day he was in battle—the most heroic action perhaps 
even he ever fought—holding up the Germans under the most 
trying circumstances, standing fast until the very end when 
most of his guns and horses and pretty nearly all his men had 
been shot to pieces. When the history of this war comes 
to be written this battle, in which he and his batteries held the 
line and saved the day, will live in the memory of man as long 
as this war is remembered. 

But what were the feelings of this devotee of science on that 
day ? His one thought was to do his duty. He was the calmest 
man within miles and miles. The faint-hearted looked at him, 
rallied and returned to battle. His example saved all. There 
was nothing in his face to betray the anguish of his soul. His 
serene confidence remained undisturbed. Yet he was worrying, 
more so that day perhaps than ever before—-and about what ? 
He had been too severe towards two of his men who had been 
guilty of some slight misdemeanour. They had served his guns 
loyally in every action until then, he had promoted them, helped 
them, befriended them, and now—for one little fault—he had 
been hard on them, very hard. What would the men think 
of him ? 

There was nothing more to be done. They had fought for 
days on end and held back the enemy, who was in overwhelming 
force. It was in the earlier days of the war, when the trenches 
were still imperfect and the consolidated trench-hole warfare 
did not exist. The few Territorials who defended the entrance 
to the little town of L—— were fast melting away under an 
incessant rain of shells which destroyed everything living. The 
Germans could now come on and walk through the line at their 
leisure—there was nothing left to stop them. With a melancholy 
air the great scientist captain of artillery had pulled a chair out 
of a ruined house and placed it in the main street. On it he 
sat looking wistfully towards the east, and wondered how long 
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it would take before the enemy was on him. He could see his 
few surviving men a few hundred yards in front of him, for the 
houses had all been levelled to the ground and there was nothing 
to impede his vision. 

A machine-gun bullet hit the leg of his chair. He propped 
it up and sat down again, with his eyes riveted on his men. 
So long as he was there not one of them would think of turning 
back, and it was imperative that they should remain. As a last 
resort his guns had been brought up to within thirty yards of 
the trenches and, firing from the open, had foiled the last two 
attacks. But they had had to pay the price: the German 
artillery retaliated furiously to avenge its infantry. One by one 
the guns and the horses ceased to exist... . 

There was now only one of his *75’s left in action. It was 
served by four men, two of whom were already wounded; the 
other two were the men he had so severely punished before the 
battle began. The only other officer who was left took duty 
alternately with the French scientist and helped to serve the gun. 
Most of the bridges across a canal had been shot away or 
damaged so severely that they were useless. One only remained, 
just behind the only gun which was still in action. In a few 
minutes that also would go. The enemy was concentrating his 
artillery-fire on it. It was time to act. 

The scientist got up, collected two drivers who were still 
capable of dragging their weary limbs as far as the gun, strolled 
down the main street with an air as if the whole war were not 
his concern at all, then cut across the open to the canal, got 
over the bridge and reached his gun. 

“Tt is the only gun we have left,” he remarked dryly, “and 
it must not fall into the enemy’s hands. There is only this one 


bridge left... . Get it across and into the town of L——. 
I have found a position among the ruins which will do as well 
as any. . . . Now carry on.” 


There were left in all two officers, six men, four horses, and 
the gun. They went over the remaining bridge. . . . 

A big shell'came and yet another. The bridge was hit and 
the gun, the horses, the officers, and the men disappeared in the 
water. 

_ All that the scientist remembers is a desperate struggle for 
life. After a while he was going under. . . . 

Suddenly he heard from the bank of the canal, the cry: “ Le 
Capitaine, il faut sauver le Capitaine!’’ And the only two men 
who had been able to save themselves jumped in and got him out. 

When he opened his eyes he saw that these were the two 
men who had caused his conscience so much anguish, the two he 
considered he had punished too severely. . . . 
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He was surprised and is so to this day. But how little he 
knew! Not only these two, but all his other men would have 
done the same for him, for they all worship him as a just and 
honest chief, as a magnificent soldier. . . . 

Since that day he has been in practically every big battle 
waged by the French armies. His men give a knowing smile 
when they hear his yname mentioned, they look upon him as a 
veritable “maniac” on artillery. He thinks of nothing else, 
lives for nothing else, and his only real satisfaction in life is to 
blow as many of the enemy to smithereens as he possibly can. 
He candidly confesses that the observation of good results is the 
greatest joy he has ever known. 

When a battle is in progress he usually goes “ over the top” 
with the infantry and passes the assault waves as many as three 
times before he allows himself a rest. Then he withdraws either 
to his guns or to his observation post. This he does time and 
again. He has never been known to take advantage of his 
present high rank to spare himself in the very least. 

Such is a soldier. 

But some thirty months ago he was a man of peace whose 
world lay within the four walls of his laboratory. 


I could quote similar cases by the thousand. Men are not in 
these days what they were nor will the generation which has 
lived “to see” ever return to be blindfolded again by the blan- 
dishments of demagogues concerning the moral regeneration of 
mankind. They who know what war is, are conscious of the 
fact that it cannot be visualized, but must be experienced. For 
this reason also do they know better than any one else that this 
war is as far from being the last which is waged in this world 
as it is from being the “first that there ever has been. Much 
as they may hate it, they know future generations can as little 
realize its horrors as they themselves could conjure up before 
their mind’s eye the scenes of carnage of which their forbears 
were witnesses. 

No doubt this is the most terrible war there has ever been. 
It differs fundamentally from all those that have preceded it. 
Non-combatants suffer as they never have before in ‘historical 
times. In all the belligerent nations there is no man so rich 
nor so poor as not to suffer in his person from its effects. Not 
only that, but there is not a neutral who does not suffer as well. 

All this is admitted. But it is no valid argument telling in 
favour of the abolition of war. For in truth it was all foreseen. 
There is a saying of Bismarck that, compared with the war of 
the future, the campaign of 1870-71 would be considered child’s 
play. Yet the war of the future has come... . 
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The principle of the nation armée—i.e. of the nation in which 
every man is a soldier—has now been dominant on the continent 
of Europe for generations. Riihle von Lilienstern, a disciple of 
Scharnhorst and a friend of Gneisenau, said over a hundred years 
ago of the modern war that it must “nationalize armies and 
militarize nations.” That is precisely what has happened. In 
other words, foresight could not avert it. 

Or is there any one who has the least doubt that the German 
professional soldiers, who studied the science of war and prepared 
its advent in forty-three years of minute study, were left in 
ignorance of the effect of modern arms? Could they even for a 
moment be in doubt of the toll of life which modern engines of 
destruction would exact ? The knowledge they have manifested 
of their profession does not give us the right to doubt their 
powers of reasoning. When the war started they knew infinitely 
more about it than we. They knew the range of their guns. 
the quantity required, the power of every type of projectile they 
fired. Indeed, there were officers in the German army who 
pretended that a world-war was an impossibility on account of 
the enormous casualties and the immense suffering entailed. 
They had their eyes open and so went into the war... . 


But I can hear your objection! The Germans went into the 
war on wrong assumptions. They had exaggerated notions of 
their superiority of striking power and gambled on a quick 
decision. They did not expect Belgium to resist, they did not 
believe that England would intervene, they did not understand 
the position in Italy, in Rumania, in the United States, etc. 
Had they known that the war would spread as it has, that it 
would last more than a few months, they would never have 
made it. . . . What is there in all these arguments? Obviously, 
it is not open to dispute that the Germans were hoping to obtain 
a quick decision. “ Rapidity of action was the great German asset, 
while that of Russia was an inexhaustible supply of troops,” said 
Herr von Jagow, the German ]mperial Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
to the British Ambassador, Sir Edward Goschen, in the famous 
interview of August 4, 1914. He could hardly have stated the 
case more plainly. 

To obtain this quick decision the Germans went to every 
length. Of the main routes for the invasion of France which they 
chose, two led through neutralized territories (Luxemburg and 
Belgium) and only one through French territory. It is a most 
remarkable fact that the German advance only made good where tt 
proceeded in violation of international law, and broke down almost 
from the first at the one and only point where it was legitimately 
conducted! In fact the whole secret of the Battle of the Marne 
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lies in this: that the German armies of the left failed to force 
the French front at the gap of Charmes (Battle of Baccarat, 
August 25, 1914). But, if it is admitted that the Germans 
sought a quick decision, it is equally certain that they were fully 
aware of the fact that a modern war which is not decided at once 
is necessarily a long one. The proof is quite easy to bring. 
After their strategic defeat on the Marne, they retired to the 
prepared lines of defence on the Aisne, and when the Entente 
Armies soon after began their famous “ race to the sea ” (October 
1914), they in their turn reinforced their right wing, so as to 
close the gap and establish one continuous line of front from 
Switzerland to the coast of Flanders. 

All these movements coincide with the gradual appearance 
of methodically planned and regularly constructed trench systems, 
with the hand-grenade, the trench-mortar, and all the other 
innumerable “ weapons of close combat” for which the soldier 
had no use in the open warfare of the earlier days. In all these 
cases it was the Germans who led the way, introducing one 
innovation after another. It was they who foresaw the trench 
siege warfare of “the long campaign” with the same clearness 


of vision with which they foresaw the “war of manceuvre ” of 
the “ short” campaign. They knew of both and prepared for both. 
Outwardly the Germans were not always consistent, mostly 


because it was their foremost endeavour to throw dust into the . 
eyes of their opponents. The Germans are really most dangerous 
when they affect to laugh at a thing. Thus originally they treated 
with the utmost scorn the machine-gun and the submarine, 
simply because neither the mitratlleuse nor the submersible 
were Teutonic inventions. Eventually, however, they turned 
both these weapons to the utmost use. These instances could be 
multiplied, but we will just take the essential case, the trench 
siege war as such. 

Here we have the raillery of the Boche rising to the utmost 
of its endeavour. Their great von der Goltz with a pitying air 
argued that the erection of fortifications and fortified lines was 
the sure sign of the consciousness of moral inferiority in a nation : 
Bernhardi goes one better and describes the trenches in Manchuria 
as the grave of the Russian Army. Yet in the earliest days of 
this war when the French invaded Lorraine they found themselves 
face to face with strong hidden defence lines which without a 
regular siege warfare they could not possibly overcome. So it 
was later on on the Aisne and in Flanders; the German army 
did precisely what it affected to despise most ; it went to earth, 
it dug itself deeply into the bowels of the earth. 

What little there was which they did not know about trench 
warfare they learnt from the Russians, the army par 
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of field fortification. But—and that is our point—they also fully 
realized from the moment trench warfare began that the war 
would not only be necessarily prolonged, but that it would be a 
very long war, a war of attrition, a war in which the side with 
the strongest nerves alone would win. 

The teaching of the war of position—in its modern form— 
emanates from Russia. Its protagonist was the famous M. de 
Bloch, who wrote on it in 1898. His vision of armies holding 
strong and continuous lines of trenches was not only essentially 
correct, in so far as it corresponded to facts as disclosed in the 
subsequent practice of war, but the writer drew from it the right 
conclusions and argued that a modern war under such conditions 
must necessarily be of long duration. Bloch sprang into fame 
through his book, and rightly so, for his attainments as a critic 
of military matters were indisputable. But it would be a mistake 
to believe that he stood alone. Lieut.-Colonel Mayer, a con- 
temporary of Joffre and Foch, argued in a like manner (1902). 
So grave an issue could not ever be raised to be buried in 
oblivion, the applied energy of all experts endeavoured to 
solve it. 

The Russo-Japanese War found military opinion fundamentally 
divided. Yet, in the event, the course of this campaign showed 
the Japanese armies who took the field all in turn to be armies 
of manceuvre. The result then told against the extremest fol- 
lowers of Bloch, for whom the war of movement was a thing 
‘of the past. 

Yet the Manchurian campaign was fought under peculiar 
circumstances. The Russians, who had an enormous line of 
communications with a single line of rail, never reached the state of 

uality. Strategically and tactically, superiority rested with 
their opponents (specially as regards gun-power) until the very 
last great battle of this war (Mukden) when the internal situation 
of Russia put an end to the conflict. 

Experience thus only served to show that extremest views 
whichever way they inclined were mistaken ; the war of manceuvre 
was not a thing of the past, but the siege trench warfare of Bloch’s 
vision a reality if a rapid decision was unobtainable and a state 
of equality between the combatants could be reached. 

The Germans realized that. They strained every nerve in 
order to gain the upper hand from the start. The history of 
this war proves it in an irrefutable manner. Not content with 
violating neutralized territories to gain time, the whole process 
of the mobilization and of the concentration of their armies 
shows from the first the keenness of their desire to forestall the 
French by the rapidity of their movement. For, technically, 
mobilization was the first act of war, though it preceded its 
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formal declaration. It was already the struggle for the mastery 
of the situation. 

As early as 1882 General Chanzy wrote from Chalons to 
General Champenon, the Minister of War of the Gambetta Ministry, 
in reference to German plans in the event of war: “ It is necessary 
to envisage the possibility of a sudden attack from the first day 
of mobilization.” General Bernhardi (October 1911) was emphatic 
on this point: ‘‘ Whichever side first completes its mobilization,” 
he wrote, “and is able to begin with its concentration and with 
its operations sooner than the other, secures a definite military 
advantage.” 

Here, then, we have the whole position in a nutshell. The 
German Great General Staff was convinced that the war of 
mancuvre was not a thing of the past; it held that superiority 
of striking power (resulting from a rapid and efficient mobilization 
and concentration of their armies as also from the ruthless viola» 
tion of neutralized territory) would secure that “ definite milita: 
advantage” they so ardently desired—in other words, the “ quick 
decision.” 

Germany went into the fray with superiority of man-power 
and gun-power, with giant armies perfectly equipped and amply 
provided with every implement of war which a careful analysis 
of all possible requirements considered necessary. Germany 
went into the war with 50 per cent. of the effectives of her 
standing army with twenty months’ training as against a 33 per cent. 
in the French standing army. Germany went into the war in the 
hope of getting a quick decision. In thisshe failed. The Battle of 
the Marne was a strategic defeat. The Germans were for a long 
time silent on the subject in their papers and in their communiqués. 
Nevertheless they fully realized the situation. 

Trench warfare set in at once on the Aisne. If it continued, 
the premises to Bloch’s arguments were given—both belligerents 
would gradually recover from the effect of the first great en- 
counter and reach a state of comparative equality in man-power, 
war material, and, above all, in experience. But then the war 
must last for years ! 

The Battle of the Yser and the first Battle of Ypres (October- 
November 1914) were the last great effort of the Germans to 
break up the war of position and return to the war of manceuvre. 
Again they failed. From that day onward the face of the war 
changed. Whatever successes fell to the Germans, and some 
of these, especially in 1915 on the Hastern Front, were very great, 
the essential aim of all military operations, the signal and decisive 
defeat of the most formidable enemy—that is, of the Anglo-French 
armies in the West—could no longer be accomplished. Some 
foolish Germans started singing the “Hymn of Hate,’ which 
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served no better purpose than to enhance the prestige of the 
English. Others joined the Munich Society “for the rapid 
subjugation of England,” others drove nails into the statue of 
Marshal von Hindenburg, etc. etc. But the Great General Staff 
gave the situation anxious thought. 

Germany, under a pressure which only their Bureaucracy can 
have the heart to put on the people, and under a terrorism to 
which only Germans can submit, economized in man-power 
(officers and men), in war material, in food and in supplies to 
a degree which—spread over an entire people—is without a parallel 
in history. While the Entente Powers were talking of time as 
their ally, and of their last silver bullet as the final assurance of 
their triumph, the Germans took step by step all the measures 
which a “long” war entailed. 

I regret to say that it is impossible to deny that they were 
right. War being the survival of the fittest (in the collective 
sense), the fittest are those who intellectually and physically 
reach the highest standard. Foresight is one of the best tests 
of the standard of civilization ; of the degree of efficiency reached 
by man either individually or collectively. The foresight which 
the Germans manifested is proof of the soundness of their military 
teaching. It shows that although they hoped for a “ quick” 
decision they were not unprepared to meet a “ long” one. 

Here, then, we arrive at this conclusion, that the Germans 
went into this war with a full knowledge of its consequences, not 
only of the enormity of the sacrifice in blood and treasure involved, 
but of its protracted nature. Therefore let no man contend 
that Europe was plunged into the desolation and misery of a 
world-conflagration without its authors realizing what it meant. 
The multitude in all countries no doubt was ignorant—and I 
fear it always will be—but any soldier worthy of his calling, 
any one in fact who had given his noble profession just that much 
study which it was his duty to give to it, was bound to know. 

Even where so able a man as M. Gabriel Hanotaux, in his 
remarkable History of the War, says that some great military 
writers failed to appreciate the resources of the belligerent nations 
and the innate powers of resistance of peoples in a struggle for 
their existence, and therefore in a great many cases could only 
foresee a war of short duration, he is only referring to part of the 
military literature of recent years, for in the French army as 
m any other there were numerous authorities who clearly 
prognosticated a long war. 

Marshal von Hindenburg was not the first to say that victory 
would go to the nation with the strongest nerves. Long before 
him General Langlois wrote, ‘“ La Victoire au plus tenace.” 
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By far the best argument the Pacifists ever had lay in the 
economic and especially in the “financial” interdependence 
between the nations. Even the most astute military critics were 
misled by this line of reasoning. The selfishness and cowardice 
of capital were the strongest bond of peace. It would even be 
possible to contend that this very factor saved us from the war 
in 1911, for Germany was then financially unprepared and the 
sudden withdrawal of French capital gave the Berlin Bourse its 
famous “black Saturday.” But the Germans profited by this 
experience. They resolved to prepare the banking world with 
considerable care, and so plunged into war three years later 
without incurring a fresh financial panic. We all know it now. 
In those fateful days of August 1914 the strongest bond among 
the nations—their commercial interdependence—bent like a 
broken reed before the storm. 


Such, then, being the hard facts which contemporary history 
teaches us as regards war, what hope have we of this barbaric 
method of settling disputes between the nations going out of the 
world ? Have wars and annexations been scarcer in our own 
time than in olden days ? 

No. If we take the period from 1850-1914, we find all the 
Great Powers without exception bent on territorial aggrandizement 
and annexation. In that period Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, Austria, Japan, and the United States of America 
have added enormous tracts of territory to their dominions. 
If this increase in land resulted largely from colonial war or from 
campaigns in distant quarters of the globe—in Africa, Asia, Central 
America, and the Pacific Ocean, it may be an attenuating 
circumstance, but it does not alter facts. 

The greatest democracy in the world, the United States of 
America, which to-day has so proudly and so nobly espoused 
the cause of liberty and fights by our side, indulged in the 
Spanish War, which might be described as a war of ambition 
even though the liberation of Cuba and Manila from Spanish 
misgovernment was undoubtedly in the ulterior interest of civiliza- 
tion. The argument is hardly worth pursuing. 

Nor is there the least tittle of evidence of war having become 
scarcer in our own day, even in Europe. In the course of the 
last fifty years we have had wars of some kind or other almost 
without a pause. Some of these were between Great Powers, 
some in Europe even, and some “ without the gates.” But the 
temple of Janus was never shut for long. Worse still, the threat 
of war was always hanging over us like the sword of Damocles. 
If Bismarck already in his day could say that posterity would 
one day be astonished to hear how often a European conflagration 
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was only narrowly averted, how much more telling will not be 
the revelations of his successors who confronted the world with 
one crisis after another ? 

A long disquisition on the foreign policy of the Great Powers 
from 1850-1914 is obviously beyond the scope of this article. 
Therefore let us take only the decade which preceded the out- 
break of the war of 1914. In that time the principal periods 
of abnormal political tension were the following : 

The first Morocco crisis of 1905, or the “‘ Delcassé ”’ crisis. 

The Algeciras Conference of 1906. 

The Sarajevo—Mitrovitsa railway crisis of 1907 (December). 

The second Morocco crisis of 1908, or “‘ Casablanca ”’ crisis. 

The annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria in 1908 

(October 6). 

The Daily Telegraph interview of 1908 (October 28). 

The third Morocco crisis of 1911, or Agadir crisis. 

The Libyan War and the two Balkan wars of 1912-13 (the 

Consul Prochazka incident, etc.). 
The creation of the State of Albania of 1913 (partial Russo- 
Austrian mobilization). 
The above is by no means a comprehensive list. Yet it shows 
that in that short space of ten years the peace of the world was 
gravely threatened—even as regards the knowledge of the 
general public—on at least seven occasions ! 

During all this time Europe resembled nothing so much as 
an armed camp, in which the measures of precaution required to 
safeguard the existence of the nations became ever more for- 
midable and more permanent in their character. Thus, not- 
withstanding the large effectives maintained in time of peace 
by the Continental Powers, the “ covering troops” in the corps 
districts adjoining their frontiers were constantly strengthened 
until in recent years both Germany and France kept their frontier 
corps in a semi-mobilized state ! 

The position at sea was analogous: the naval forces of Great 
Britain were to an ever-increasing extent concentrated in the 
North Sea, and it became an axiom that a considerable proportion 
of these was held in readiness for immediate action, while a 
number of capital ships were manned with nucleus crews so as 
to facilitate their rapid commissioning in the event of war. 
While in the armies on land at critical moments leave was stopped 
and the troops were consigned to barracks, the fleets at sea 
were concentrated and ready for action. What could be the end 
of all this? Was it not evident that a state of things had arisen 
which could not continue ? 

This was certainly the conviction which grew gradually even 
upon the Liberals in England and the Republican Parties of the 
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Left in France, both of whom had come into power in their 
respective countries with a mandate for social reform, which 
for its realization required above all the maintenance of peace. 
In England, probably the most remarkable representative of that 
school was the Right Hon. David Lloyd George, whose political 
antecedents stamped him pre-eminently as a man of peace to a 
degree even—at the time of the South African War—considered 
inadmissible by many of his fellow-countrymen. Yet that 
statesman, like the majority of his colleagues, under the stress 
of the responsibilities of office, was forced to turn on his principles 
in 1911, when, in the throes of the Agadir crisis, he delivered 
a public speech which very nearly plunged the world into a war 
already on that date. In France the position was not dissimilar, 
for here the Briand and Barthou Governments found themselves 
compelled to reintroduce the unpopular three years’ service law 
(carried on August 7, 1913) which even the Germanophile Caillaux- 
Radical-Socialist Ministry, in spite of its avowed hostility, could 
not rescind. 

From these facts it is only possible to draw one inference. 
Even the men most averse to war and most devoted to schemes 
of social and financial reform were compelled by the logic of 
facts to consider the peace of the world gravely imperilled, and 
that at a near date. 

The argument was perfectly clear, for in the last three years 
which preceded this war the expenditure of the German Empire 
on armaments by land and sea, inclusive of strategic railway 
construction, equalled in extent the total of her military expenditure 
an the course of the preceding forty years ! 

With the world armed to the hilt and troop concentrations 
near the frontier the order of the day, there was no telling what 
little incident might ultimately prove the cause of the conflagration. 
On the contrary, it was to be supposed that German diplomacy, 
if it was capable ever again of rising to the Bismarckian level, 
would seek to manipulate events in such a way as to throw the 
odium of immediate provocation on any Power rather than incur 
it herself. 

General von Bernhardi definitely assigned this réle to German 
statecraft, which, as he points out, has a very real interest in 
throwing the responsibility of war on France and England. 
“The duty of our diplomacy is to shuffle the cards in such wise 
that our enemies are forced to attack us. To effect this, it is 
sufficient that, without beginning the war ourselves, we menace 
their interests to such an extent that they must take the initiative 
and start hostilities. There is a variety of means, both in Africa 
and in Europe, by which they can be put in the wrong... .” 

Modern Germany, inebriated by a prosperity and a rapid 
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accession of power without a parallel in so short a time, had 
ceased to believe in aught but material force. The result was 
that the worst apprehensions of the world have been realized : 
military preparation, partial mobilization, general mobilization, 
were decreed everywhere and preceded the declaration of war. 
That being so, if we are true lovers of peace, is it possible for us 
ever to envisage the restoration politically and morally of the 
status quo ante in Europe? It is sincerely to be hoped that even 
the “ Peace-at-any-price ” enthusiast can descend from cloudland 
for a brief moment and say to himself that to that “ pre-war 
basis ” of international relationship he cannot recur, for the peace 
he gets will not merely weight him with the burdens of this war, 
but most assuredly also with the cost of preparation for the next. 


But if the old order changeth what are the reasonable and 
lasting foundations of the peace which all nations desire? This 
I propose to discuss on another occasion. 


W. L. BLENNERHASSETT 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE 
SITU ATION * 


[On the principle of audi alteram partem we afford our readers an 
opportunity this month of hearing the views of one of the ablest, most 
consistent, and persistent exponents of the “‘ Eastern”’ school of 
strategy. M. André Chéradame’s appeal is primarily to Washington. 
It is equally interesting to London, and with his criticisms on Allied 
Policy and especially upon the unfortunate attitude of Amateur 
Diplomats towards the Dual Monarchy we cordially agree. As 
regards his main thesis—the strategic problem—however, we remain 
unconvinced, being impenitent ““ Westerners.” On this subject we are 
with M. Clemenceau and against Mr. Lloyd George, believing as we 
do that success in France spells success everywhere, whereas failure 
in France involves failure everywhere. On the other hand, no Allied 
victory on land elsewhere, however brilliant and complete, could save 
Europe from Pan-Germanization should France be “ knocked out.” 
It is the strategy of “ decisive force at the decisive point” against the 
policy of “ little packets’ dear to the Amateur Strategist who at one 
moment threatened to lose the war—Envitor, National Review.] 


I nope that I have shown, in my previous article, what the real, 
deep-seated reason is of the successes that the Germans have 
achieved over the Allies. We have seen that, while the Germans are 
past-masters in burglary and murder, who, in committing these 
thefts and other crimes, employ the most highly perfected material 
resources, the most thorough study of chemistry, and the most 
ingenious mechanical inventions, they are equally far advanced 
in the purely intellectual domain, which enables them to derive 
from the four fundamental political sciences—geography, ethno- 
graphy, political economy, and national psychology—important 
practical results. Now, the Allies, having even at this moment 
no comprehension of the extraordinary potency of these invisible 
forces, are making no use of them. The result is that, notwith- 
standing their vast resources, they are still in a much less advan- 
tageous condition to contend with the Boches. 

Our deductions have led us also to define the “ strategy of 


* Copyright in U.S.A. by the Atlantic Monthly. 
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the political sciences” and the integral strategic equation which 
makes its application possible. This equation contains six 
unknown quantities: military, naval, geographical, ethnographi- 
cal, politico-economic, and national-psychologic. The facts estab- 
lished by three and a half years of war prove that it is absolutely 
indispensable to find these six unknown quantities before under- 
taking any operation capable of exerting an appreciable influence 
on the general development of the war. Indeed, the present 
amazing and perilous state of affairs is susceptible of this explana- 
tion which summarizes all others: the general operations of the 
Staff at Berlin have been planned and carried out in accordance 
with the strategy of the political sciences, On the other hand, 
the operations of the Entente have been conducted in such utter 
ignorance of this strategy, that none of them could reasonably 
be expected to succeed. 

It is of supreme importance for Americans to understand 
quite clearly the fundamental cause of the strategic errors of the 
Entente. Indeed, such a clear understanding is the only means 
by which the United States can avoid sacrifices in men and money 
infinitely greater than are necessary. I shall, therefore, treat 
this part of my subject by appealing to the unmitigated truth, 
without regard for other considerations. 


THE THEORY THAT THE WESTERN FRONT IS THE 
Most Important ONE 


I propose to show that, as a matter of fact, all the strategic 
errors of the Entente are derived from this: that the Western 
Front has been regarded as the most important front. The 
first source of this idea is the incredible but undoubted ignorance 
of the Pan-Germanist scheme on the part of the leaders of the 
Entente. This ignorance is a phenomenon which I set down, 
but which I cannot explain. 

The Pan-Germanist scheme dates from 1895. Since then it 
has been elaborated in Germany in thousands of lectures. In- 
numerable pamphlets, spread broadcast, have made it familiar 
to an immense majority of the sixty millions of Germans. More- 
over, it was for the reason that this scheme was carefully devised 
@ long while beforehand that the Germans became earnestly 
desirous for its execution, and, generally speaking, went cheerfully 
forth to war, believing, doubtless, that it would be short, but 
firmly convinced that it would bring them enormous booty—a 
bait which has always set the Germans in motion from the begin- 
nings of history. 

Now, in spite of the extraordinary publicity of the Pan- 
Germanist scheme throughout Germany for twenty-two years, 
the guiding spirits of the Entente did not believe in its existence 
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during the first two years of the war. I agree that this seems 
incredible, but I receive constantly so many new proofs of its 
truth that to doubt it is impossible. 

This ignorance has had this result: that the Allies have 
failed to realize that Germany made war, before all else, to make 
the Hamburg—Persian Gulf plan an accomplished fact, and that 
that achievement, by reason of its inevitable consequences, would 
suffice to assure Germany of the dominion of the world. It is 
this failure to grasp the real war-aim pursued by Germany, which 
explains why the supreme importance of the Danube Front— 
which was the key of the war, which the Allies had in their 
possession, and which it was relatively easy for them to retain— 
did not receive serious attention while it was time. At the 
opening of hostilities, and even for a very long time thereafter, 
the leaders of the Allies were convinced that Germany was fight- 
ing to rid herself of France, and especially of England. France 
and England, therefore, undertook simply to fight Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, very little importance being attributed to the 
action of the latter. Practically then, notwithstanding the 
important part assigned to Russia, the war was regarded, at 
Paris and London, as a sort of prize-fight, in which one of the 
two chief adversaries—either the French and British or Germany 
and Austria—would fall within the ropes. 

This quasi-“sportive” idea of the war was particularly 
prevalent among the British. Having in reality no military 
traditions, they regarded the conflict as a gigantic boxing-match, 
in which the best “slogger” would necessarily be the victor. 
So it came about that to the British the war was, and perhaps 
still is, solely a matter of endurance. On the other hand, once 
the war was begun by Germany, the question of Alsace-Lorraine 
inevitably came to the front for the French. Must she not be 
set free first of all ? 

For these diverse reasons, the French and British were inclined 
to argue that the chief theatre of operations was necessarily 
where the chief adversaries were, and, at the same time, to all 
appearance, their principal and mutual interests—that is to say, 
in the West. This conviction once formed, this consequence 
was deduced from it in London and Paris—namely, that the 
Balkans and Turkey could have no serious effect on the result 
of the war; that it was not only useless, therefore, but positively 
dangerous, to send a considerable force to the East, because the 
principal front—that in the West, where everything was destined 
to be decided-——would thus be deprived of the benefit of armies 
which the Entente, taken by surprise by the war, had been 
obliged to raise and equip in haste, and had no right to send a 
long way from home. 
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But it is evident that the Western Front could not be the 
principal one from the Allies’ standpoint—the one, that is to 
say, on which to bring about a final decision. For, ever since 
the day when it was demonstrated that fortified fronts, which 
can be very rapidly increased in depth by trenches, deep shelters, 
and barbed-wire entanglements, cannot be quickly pierced— 
a demonstration which was almost absolute in October 1914— 
it has been contrary to common sense for the Allies to hope 
that they could obtain on the Western Front a victory so over- 
whelming as to compel Germany to abandon the Hamburg— 
Persian Gulf idea. But this controlling point of view was un- 
heeded—a perfectly natural consequence of the Allied ignorance 
of the Pan-Germanist scheme. 

However that may be, the theory that the Western Front 
is all-important has been repeatedly laid down by Colonel Reping- 
ton, the military critic of the London Times.* 

Finding myself compelled, in order to make more clear my 
indispensable demonstration, to show how far Colonel Repington 
has gone astray, and what infinite harm his errors have done to 
the cause of the Entente by reason of the mighty influence of 
the Times, which is almost a national organ, I conceive that no 
sinister motive can be attributed to me if I make, by way of 
preamble, this statement. I was one of the first Frenchmen 
who favoured the Franco-British rapprochement, at a time when 
public opinion in my country was opposed to that policy. To 
the powerful Times, which has many a time assisted me in 
propagating my ideas, I am most grateful. To me personally, 
therefore, it is really distressing to take issue with one of its 
chief collaborators. But according to my honest belief, Colonel 
Repington, because of the extraordinary influence of the organ 
in which he writes, has been instrumental in leading the Allies 
to commit errors in strategy which have cost millions of men 
and endangered the issue of the war. I feel, therefore, in duty 
bound to call the attention of the Allies to the immense amount 
of harm done by Colonel Repington. His constantly repeated 
forecasts have this characteristic in common, that for three 
years and a half they have been most strikingly falsified by 
events. 

But the Repington peril still exists. In fact, even to-day 
a large number of Allied newspapers continue to reproduce his 
forecasts because they appear in the Times as coming from one 
having authority, although any sort of credit should long ago 
have , Bas denied to him. But his failure to reason from in- 
dubitable indications and the most notorious facts seems to be 
complete, if we may judge from certain passages in an interview 

* Now of the Morning Post. 
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on the eae condition of affairs given by the Colonel to Le 
Temps, October 10, 1917: 


The situation [declared the military eritic of the Times at that late date] is that 
the Boches are getting the worst of it except in Boche communiqués, and that they 
know it. Moreover, every time that we go into battle they are beaten... . Our 
losses are slight now because we are proceeding according to the plan of an offensive 
with a limited objective. . . . Our victories are almost automatic. ... Italy and 
Russia still have very strong effective forces... . Russia? Yes, she is passing 
through a serious crisis, but we must not lose confidence in her. Russia is a jack-in- 
the-box, and the winter is working on her side. 


Less than a month after these statements the Italians suffered 
a serious disaster, Russia went to pieces, and Rumania was 
reduced to impotence. Now, these disastrous events might very 
easily have been forecast several months before, with the help 
of the frequent and accordant intelligence from Italy and Russia. 
But Colonel Repington has been so hypnotized by the Western 
Front that he has consistently refused to give any weight to 
what was going on in the rest of Europe. We proceed to trace 
the chronological development and the influence of his theory. 

At the end of August 1914, Colonel Repington set forth his 
own conception of the most important front when he described 
the part to be played by the Russian armies on the one hand 
and by the Franco-British armies on the other, disclosing at the 
same time his idea of German strategy. I quote from Le Temps 
of September 1, 1914: 


We must fight, even if we have to fall back to the Atlantic, without allowing Ger- 
many to overwhelm us. It is absolutely indispensable for her to have her Metz and 
her Sedan, and a long war would be disastrous for her with her largely industrial popula- 
tion, her business paralysed, her coast blockaded. Her entire strategy is based on 
these considerations, and it should be our aim to bring this plan to naught and to fight 
with all our strength, without endangering the welfare of our people by brilliant coups 
which would expose us to attack. 

It is fear that is behind the present German tactics—the vandalism and the policy 
of terrorizing the civil population; it is fear—not physical fear, but fear of the conse- 
quences to her if France and England were not quickly and completely crushed. 

Russia, for her part, is performing the function of a “‘steam-roller.” Her réle ix 
the war is most important, and final triumph depends in large measure on the way in 
which she carries'it out. The Franco-British armies have diverted the main hold of 
the German armies from Russia, and while the Allies operating in France keep their 
claws in that bulk, Russia must take advantage of the opportunity. 

The results obtained by her thus far indicate that such is her purpose. 

Taking into account the season of the year and its natural concomitants, Russia 
should reach Berlin within two months; if at the end of that time our claws are still 
buried in the mass of the German armies of the West, and if Serbia has succeeded in 
maintaining until then her hold on the Austrians, the strategic and political object of 
the war will have been attained. 


These lines expose very clearly the germ of the theory of the 
main front afterward developed by Colonel Repington. Accord- 
ing to his idea, the Franco-British armies must “ operate in 
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France,” Russia playing the part of “steam-roller,’ moving 
forward slowly but surely in such wise as to reach Berlin in two 
months. It is evident from these words that Colonel Repington 
is the inventor of the phrase, “‘ Russia, the steam-roller.”” Events 
have shown the value of this metaphor. The passage quoted 
proves in addition the error of Colonel Repington as to what 
military Russia really was, as to the condition of the Russian 
fortresses in 1914, and as to the very different condition of the 
German armies and fortresses at that same time.* 

As the “ steam-roller ” had not arrived at Berlin in November 
1914, according to his forecast, Colonel Repington gave the final 
touch to his theory of the main front by publishing the following 
in the middle of 1915, when the question arose of sending Franco- 
British troops to Serbia : 

What we must do is kill Germans until the German losses mount up to ten thousand 
daily. If we accomplish our task, we shall make final victory inevitable. What 
we must avoid are adventures which might give Germany an opportunity to secure 
important strategic successes, as at Ulm and Sedan. 

The war of attrition, in the trenches, on both fronts, is extremely burdensome ; 
there is nothing inspiring about it, but it must kill Germany in the end if it is kept up.f 

The Allies having followed Colonel Repington’s advice and 
sent no troops to the Danube, the attack on Serbia was begun 
in October 1915. At that time energetic action on the part of 
the Allies in the way of sending to Serbia, by way of Salonika 
and by the Santi Quarante route, sufficient reinforcements might 
still have saved the greater part of Serbia and thus have main- 
tained the Allies in a position to recover the Danube front. 
Thereupon Colonel Repington reiterated with singular vigour his 
theory of the main front as opposed to the dispatch of Allied 
troops to the rescue of Serbia. 

No new units [he said] have made their appearance in the East or the West for 
several months. It may well be true, therefore, that Germany has not the necessary 
men to create such units. Under these conditions our manifest duty is to persevere 
on the main front—that is, in France and Flanders. That is where the final decision 
will be had, and nothing on earth would justify us in withdrawing troops from there. 
We must send thither all the men and all the munitions at our disposal, in order to 
kill the greatest possible number of Germans. 

The Germans are stil] capable of holding out against Russia, and of massing more 
troops against us. What a plight we should find ourselves in if, at such a time, our 


* I deem myself justified in these reflections because, on p. 414 of my book, Le 
Monde et la Guerre Russo-Japonaise, published in 1906, eight years before the war, I 
wrote after much investigation in Russia and the Far East: ‘‘ Will Russia become 
again a great military Power? First of all, is the Russian people bent upon it? 
Nothing is less certain. Putting the best face on affairs, and recalling what happened 
in France after 1870, we must nevertheless conclude that she will not within ten or 
fifteen years have become again a great military Power, in condition, for example, to 
take part in really effective fashion in a war against Germany.” 

t See Le Matin, June 18, 1915. 
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forces in the Western theatre had been reduced! The responsibility would fall, not 
on the Army, which has fought so superbly, but on those who have the supreme manage- 
ment of the war.* 


These vigorous arguments had a tremendous influence on 
British public opinion, and Serbia was abandoned to her fate. 
Furthermore, still as a result of his theory of the main front, 
Colonel Repington afterwards, whenever he had a chance, made 
the bitterest opposition to the dispatch of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force to the Balkans. As he found important supporters in 
France, the army at Salonika is still without sufficient means of 
action. 

However that may be, Colonel Repington’s campaign in 
support of his disastrous theory that the Western Front 1s the 
most important one produced such far-reaching effects that it 
has influenced men occupying very high official positions. For 
example, early in October 1917, General Smuts, a Boer officer, 
unquestionably of great valour, but, by reason of his foreign 
birth, having never been in a position to study the vast com- 
plexities of the European War, in a speech at a luncheon given 
by the president of the Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom, a speech of special importance because of his member- 
ship in the British War Cabinet, declared : 


The Central allies are beaten everywhere, are retreating everywhere, except in 
Russia. . . . To whip Germany we need not go as far as the Rhine. To effect this 
purpose one strip of land is as good as another, so long as the Germans choose to occupy 
it; and, take my word for it, long before we have reached the Rhine, Germany will 
sue for peace. . . . Our military superiority on the Western Front is no longer open 
to the slightest question. . . . If we turn to the Italian Front, can we entertain any 
doubt, after the great victories of the Italian army, that our Allies on that front have 
obtained a complete preponderance over the Germans ? 


A few days later events proved the value of these assertions. 
As General Smuts had several times announced that Germany 
was virtually whipped, the Weekly Dispatch did not hesitate to 
make the following truly stupefying comment on these state- 
ments : 

When so circumspect a soldier and statesman as General Smuts declares that we 


have won the war, we can assume that there are good and sufficient reasons why so 
bold an assertion proves that we have won it. 


Comments of this description unfortunately do not stand 
alone. For three years and a half a number of Allied newspapers 
have reproduced declarations of men of more or less prominence, 
about as valuable as those of General Smuts, as being undeniable 
truths. As a result, very great harm has been done, for Allied 
public opinion has been misled by men of unquestionable sincerity, 
who are, nevertheless, incapable of forming an accurate judgment 

* Le Petit Parisien, October 15, 1915. 
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of the situation because they have never been trained for it, 
and because they do not know a hundredth part of what it is 
necessary to know in order to make a prophecy of any value. 

It is because of these divagations that a forest of false ideas 
has been nurtured among the Allies like a carefully tended garden, . 
until in December last the majority of newspapers proclaimed 
the victory of the Entente at the precise moment when the 
Pan-Germanist schemes were on the point of fulfilment. 

Be that as it may, the aberration caused in numerous control- 
ling councils of the Allies by the theory of the Western as the 
principal front has gone so far that, even after the Italian catas- 
trophe, when Germany was already master of three-fourths of 
Europe, Major Sir Philip Sassoon, M.P., private secretary to Sir 
Douglas Haig, in a letter to his constituents, reiterated this 
theory, declaring that the outstanding facts of the war are not 
the momentary collapse of Russia and the invasion of Italy, 
but the steady, inexorable advance of the British Armies in 
Flanders, which neither the enemy nor the weather conditions 
can check. At that time Major Sassoon believed that the British 
advance on Cambrai would prove to be irresistible and con- 
tinuous. A few days later, the German counter-attack, and the 
serious British losses which resulted from it, gave the lie once 
more to forecasts of this sort. 

On the occasion of Major Sassoon’s amazing letter the Socialist 
journal L’Humanité, which often indulges in Utopian conceits, 
published so accurate a summary of the doctrine of the principal 
front at the end of 1917, that I deem it my duty to quote it : 

“Don’t be alarmed,” say the partisans of Occidentalism, or Repingtonians, “ by 
the confusion and backsliding of Russia. Don’t ascribe too much importance to the 
invasion of Northern Italy, Serbia, Rumania—there is no use in stopping to talk about 
them. All this is of no account. The absolute definitive victory we shall win on the 
Western Front, or, more precisely, on the British Front. The irresistible advance of 
the British Army in Flanders will give it to us. The occupation by the enemy of 
Poland, Lithuania, and Courland, of Wallachia and Venetia; Riga captured, Venice 
within cannon-shot of the Austro-German lines—all this is of no account in comparison 
with the taking of Passchendaele (a small village in Flanders). Why unify the conduct 
of operations when there is but one operation of any importance ?’’—Such is the 
doctrine. It has never varied.* 


CRITICISM OF THE THEORY OF THE PRINCIPAL FRONT 


As for the reasons given to justify this theory of the principal 
front by its partisans, they are all summed up in this statement, 
which, however, has never been supported by any technical 
evidence : 

This is a war of attrition. As the resources of the Allies are inexhaustible, they 
ean certainly hoid out much longer than the Germans, who are the besieged party. 


* [?Humanité, November 17, 1917. 
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We have only to establish ourselves more and more strongly on the Western Front. 
As the Germans cannot remain in a state of war indefinitely, they will be compelled 
to attack us. Consequently the Kaiser’s troops will have, perforce, to come and be 
killed on the Western Front. It is a mathematical certainty, therefore, that a time 
will come when we shall have inflicted upon Germany losses in man-power so prodigious 
that, finding herself to be bled white, she will sue for a peace every condition of which 
we shall be in a position to impose upon her. At that moment we shall be completely 
victorious without having been compelled to cross the Rhine, as we have many times 
declared. 


Such is, in reality, incredible as it may appear, the ominously 
puerile and prodigiously rudimentary reasoning which has been 
the sole basis of the management by the Allies of this complex, 
world-embracing war; whereas the Germans in carrying it on 
act consistently according to some plan or other, but always one 
that has been studied in every part of the universe without 
exception. In truth, this theory by which the Western Front 
is regarded as the principal one does not deserve even to be 
considered as a strategic plan at all, for it rests upon an accumula- 
tion of such gigantic blunders that it would seem impossible 
that they could have been committed, were we not constrained 
to admit their reality by facts that are only too manifest. 

Let us remark first of all that this theory is strictly opposed 
to the fundamental principle of warfare as established by military 
history from its most distant origins. This immutable principle 
may be stated thus: While supporting one’s allies to the utmost, 
to carry the war into the enemy’s country, at the weakest spot, 
with superior forces. Now, the theory that we are considering 
has had the following results : 

(1) It has prevented the Allies from carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country, and has confined the most frightful struggle in 
history to the richest and most densely populated territory of 
Belgium and France. 

(2) It has compelled the Allies to abandon the hope of striking 
their enemy at his weakest point, which was beyond question 
the southern line of Hungary. 

(3) It has led the Allies to concentrate their most powerful 
forces against the strongest portions of the German Front, where 
the German Staff could most easily manage the most stubborn 
defence, by virtue of the vast network of railways that it controls 
in the West. 

(4) It has abandoned successively to the Pan-Germanist 
Moloch such admirable, gallant, and loyal allies as the unhappy 
Serbs and Rumanians. Such abandonment not only was an 
unpardonable moral error on the part of the Allied leaders, but 
also consummated the substantial strategic blunder of the Entente. 
For, by an extraordinary chance, the territories of Montenegro, 
Serbia, and Rumania were, and still are, strategically considered, 
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the key of the world-war, because they form the natural Danube 
Front, the mere possession of which by the Allies deprived Austro- 
Germany of the aid of the Bulgarian and Turkish effectives, and 
of the resources of the Orient, without which it could not have 
continued the war. Therefore, by supporting with vigour their 
small Balkan Allies, the great Allies would not only have fulfilled 
their moral duty, but would also have forwarded their essential 
strategic interests, and the war would long since have ended 
victoriously. 

Now, the sole obstacle to this logical development of the 
military efforts of the Allies has been the theory that the Western 
Front is the principal front. Consider the huge blunders, even 
of a strictly military description, which have resulted from this 
disastrous theory, and one can readily understand that it makes 
no account of the strategy of the political sciences, the existence 
of which is not suspected even at the present moment by the 
supporters of that theory. Let us note once more that it is based 
by them upon a long succession of material misconceptions. 
Events have proved that Colonel Repington’s reckoning of the 
German reserves was erroneous. Furthermore, in his calculation 
of the enemy’s forces, Colonel Repington has never dealt seriously 
with the Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Turkish effectives, 
which, however, do exist and whose support enables Austro- 
Germany to keep the field. 

Failing to take into account the total military effectives of 
Pan-Germany, Colonel Repington has neglected also to consider 
the resources in supplies and raw material of this vast territory. 
But these resources, because of the effect of the submarine 
campaign, are to all intent greater for the Boches—or, at all 
events, more readily accessible and transportable—than the 
resources of the Western Allies, who cannot live now without 
America and Australia—that is to say, without articles of prime 
necessity brought from a great distance by slow, infinitely burden- 
some, and uncertain means of transport. 

Lastly, if it had been true that Austro-Germany, blockaded 
by land—the Allies being on the Danube Front—would have 
been in effect a besieged fortress inevitably doomed to capitulate 
by reason of the insufficiency of food-supplies—because, in fact, 
the resources of Austro-Germany alone would have been in- 
sufficient for its population—on the other hand, it was utterly 
absurd to regard Austro-Germany augmented by the Balkans 
and Turkey (that is to say, Pan-Germany) as a fortress susceptible 
of being reduced by starvation. Pan-Germany to-day is in very 
truth a fortress, in the sense that it is encircled by continuous 
fortified fronts; but it is nonsense to liken Pan-Germany to a 
fortress having necessarily to surrender because of famine, when, 
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by virtue of its geographic immensity, including the vast exploit- 
able territories of the Balkans and Turkey, it affords the most 
diverse products of the soil. And the latent resources of Pan- 
Germany are immeasurably increased now that the whole of 
European and Asiatic Russia is open to it. 

To sum up—the theory that the Western Front is the principal 
one is the capital strategic blunder of all the Allied leaders, and 
it explains all their other blunders. The facts are at hand to 
prove that it was impossible to conceive of any general plan for 
the conduct of the war by the Allies which would have made it 
easier for the German General Staff to carry out the Pan-Germanist 
scheme. For, from this point of view, the theory has had the 
following further results : 

(1) It has allowed Germany to lay hold freely of the territories 
necessary for the creation of Pan-Germany. 

(2) It has given her all the time that she required so to 
organize Pan-Germany that its military strength should bring 
about one of its first effects—the collapse of Russia. 

(3) It has confirmed Germany in the possession of all the 
sources of troops, supplies, and raw materials existing in the 
Balkans and Asiatic Turkey. 

(4) On the other hand, it has deprived the Allies of the sources 
of strategic strength and of effectives represented by the Balkans 
and Russia, and has compelled thera to seek beyond the Atlantic 
those things which are indispensable for their subsistence. 

(5) It has enabled the German General Staff to concentrate 
all the disposable effectives of Pan-Germany on the Western 
Front, which concentration was impossible so long as the Allies 
were formidable enough in the East. 

Doubtless it is no longer possible to deny to the Western 
Front the title of principal front; but only because there is 
practically no other now. Clearly it is the principal one for the 
Germans, because they can beyond question bring about a defini- 
tive decision there. But it is of the first importance for Americans 
to realize fully that the Allies cannot possibly indulge the same 
certainty. Henceforth the Western Front is assuredly not the 
principal one for the Allies, except so far as it is a question, first 
of all, of not being hopelessly defeated there. 

Thus the first effort of the Allies must be to do their utmost 
not to be crushed in the West. But will all the successes that 
they may be able to win in the West suffice to give them the 
victory—that is to say, to force Germany to abandon her grip 
on Central Europe and the Balkans; in other words, on the instru- 
ments of universal domination? Of course, no one could under- 
take to say absolutely that it will not be so, but the chances of 
such a result are exceedingly slender. The facts developed by 
the war, and the concordant precedents of all military history, 
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enable one easily to convince oneself that it cannot be so. In 
fact, Germany not only is proceeding with the organization of 
Pan-Germany, but she proposes also to exploit Russia, whence 
she will obtain immense supplemental resources. The means of 
resistance of the Germans on the Western Front must be regarded, 
therefore, as augmented in at least as great a measure as the 
means of offensive action which the Allies will be able to accumu- 
late on that front. Consequently it is, to say the least, extremely 
doubtful whether the results on the Western Front can be decisive 
for the Allies. 

Now, the mere fact that any doubt about it exists is enough 
to make it the duty of the Allies to take the precautions which 
wisdom enjoins against this new possible blunder, which this 
time would be beyond remedy. They must, therefore, under- 
stand that, to win the war, they must enter upon military opera- 
tions elsewhere than on the Western Front. As I hope to show, 
such supplementary operations are comparatively simple to 
undertake. 


Mr. Liuoyp GEORGE AND THE WESTERN FRONT 


In his reverberating speech at Paris on November 12, 1917, 
Mr. Lloyd George performed the service of proclaiming aloud 
the military blunder of the Allies—which he justly characterized 
as “inconceivable ”’—in having fixed their attention solely on 
the Western Front. I quote the essential passages of this speech 
which particularly merit the notice of American readers. But 
IT must call attention to the fact that, although Mr. Lloyd George 
did fully realize the vital nature of the Danube Front from the 
military standpoint, he did not grasp its capital political im- 

ortance, as is shown by his speech of January 5, 1918, in which 

e sanctions the maintenance of the integrity of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. I allude further to this speech at the end of 
my article. 

There is one feature of this war which makes it unique among all the innumerable 
wars of the past. It is a siege of nations. The Allies are blockading two huge empires. 
It would have been well for us if at all times we had thoroughly grasped that fact. 
In a siege, not only must every part of the line of circumvallation be strong enough to 
resist the strongest attack which the besieged can britig to bear upon it: more than 
that, the besieging army must be ready to strike at the weakest point of the enemy, 
wherever that may be. Have we done so? Look at the facts. 

The enemy was cut off by the Allied navies from all the rich lands beyond the seas, 
whence he had been drawing enormous stores of food and material. On the east he 
was blockaded by Russia, on the west by the armies of France, Britain, and Italy. 
But the south, the important south, with its gateway to the East, was left to be held 
by the forces of a small country witb half the population of Belgium, its armies exhausted 
by the struggles of three wars, and with two treacherous kings behind, lying in wait for 
an opportunity to knife it when engaged in defending itself against a mightier foe. 

What was the result of this inconceivable blunder? What would any man whose 
mind was devoted to the examination of the whole, not merely to one part, of the great 
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battlefield, have expected to happen? Exactly what did happen. While we were 
hammering with the whole of our might at the impenetrable barrier in the West, the 
Central Powers, feeling confident that we could not break through, threw their weight 
on that little country, crushed her resistance, opened the gate to the East, and unlocked 
great stores of corn, cattle, and minerals, yea, unlocked the door of hope—all essential 
to enable Germany to sustain her struggle. 

Without these additional stores Germany might have failed to support her armies at 
full strength. Hundreds of thousands of splendid fighting material were added to the 
armies which Germany can control—added to her and lost to us. Turkey, which at 
that time had nearly exhausted its resources for war, cut off from the only possible 
source of supply, was re-equipped and resuscitated, and became once more a formidable 
military Power, whose activities absorbed hundreds of thousands of our best men in 
order to enable us at all to retain our prestige in the Kast. By this fatuity this terrible 
war was given new life. 

Why was this incredible blunder perpetrated ? The answer is simple. Because it 
was no one’s business in particular to guard the gates of the Balkans. The one front 
had not become a reality. France and England were absorbed in other spheres. Italy 
had her mind on the Carso. Russia had a thousand-mile frontier to guard, and, even 
if she had not, she could not get through to help Serbia, because Rumania was neutral. 
It is true we sent forces to Salonika to rescue Serbia, but, as usual, they were sent too 
late—when the mischief was complete. 

Half of those forces sent in time—nay, half the men who fell in the futile attempt 
to break through on the Western Front in September of that year—-would have saved 
Serbia, would have saved the Balkans and completed the blockade of Germany 

You may say that is an old story. Iwishit were. It is simply the first chapter of 
a serial which has been running to this hour... . 

When we advance a kilometre into the enemy’s lines, snatch a small shattered 
village out of his cruel grip, capture a few hundreds of his soldiers, we shout with 
unfeigned joy. And rightly so, for it is the symbol of our superiority over a boastful 
foe and a sure guaranty that in the end we can and shall win. But what if we had 
advanced 50 kilometres beyond his lines and made 200,000 of his soldiers prisoners and 
taken 2500 of his best guns, with enormous quantities of ammunition and stores ? 


Tue ALLIED LEADERS FAIL TO CONSULT THE “‘ ExpPERtTs ” 


Fundamental strategic errors, then, have been committed. 
The responsible cause of these errors is very simple. The leaders 
of the Entente, with the assurance born of their misconstruction 
of actual European conditions, of which they have afforded so 
many proofs, deeming themselves sure of their position, have 
obstinately refused to listen to the few men who are aware of 
the real object with which Germany entered on the war, and 
therefore, of the means which would permit effective opposition 
to her success. 

The same reason explains why Mr. Lloyd George’s speech of 
January 5, 1918, contains the heart-rending contradictions and 
technical blunders to which I deem it my imperative duty to 
call the attention of my American readers. If his declarations 
relative to war-indemnities should be followed by a practical 
application, France, on the signature of the treaty of peace, 
would be condemned to absolute bankruptcy, and the value of 
the French bank-note would vanish with magical rapidity. 

On the other hand, the declaration concerning the maintenanee 
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of the integrity of the Austro-Hungarian Empire is utterly at 
variance with the principle laid down by the Allies, that the 
different races must be permitted to decide freely concerning 
their own destiny. Now, the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs want no 
more of the Hapsburgs or of Austria-Hungary. Why compel 
them to remain subject to the yoke of Vienna, which, as all those 
familiar with the Central European problem are well aware, is 
unable to escape from the grip of Berlin? They know equally 
well that it is altogether impossible to place the slightest reliance 
on Austria-Hungary, which is not a nation, which is not even 
a State, but which is, in reality, a system of ultra-reactionary 
oppression, operating for the benefit of the German-Magyar 
hegemony of Europe. As for the Hapsburg dynasty, for centuries 
past it has broken its word as freely as the Hohenzollerns have 
broken theirs. Not the slightest credit can be given to its signa- 
ture by any sane person. 

On the other hand, if Austria-Hungary is allowed to exist, 
the promises of integral restitution made by Mr. Lloyd George 
to Rumania, Montenegro, and Serbia are valueless, because 
incapable of fulfilment by reason of the contiguity of the Austro- 
German mass. Nor has the promise of restitution of Alsace- 
Lorraine any greater value. Such restitution could not be perma- 
nent unless Pan-Germany is definitively crushed—that is to say, 
unless Austria-Hungary disappears. 

It is not pleasant to place oneself in opposition to the almost 
universal concert of approval which has greeted Mr. Lloyd George’s 
declaration in the Allied countries; but I cannot consent to 
conceal a truth of which, in my judgment, it is indispensable 
for the Allies to be informed. For twenty years I stood alone in 
proclaiming the Pan-Germanist peril and the impending war 
in exactly the shape which it has assumed. I shall stand alone, 
if I must, in telling you this: Mr. Lloyd George’s peace terms 
are either unrealizable or can result only in a terrible deception 
of the Allies which would cause them to lose the war by making 
Pan-Germany triumphant. 

If the enormous political blunders which I am forced to point 
out have been committed by Mr. Lloyd George in his peace 
programme, it is still for the same old reason: he has neglected 
to consult the real experts—that is, the Englishmen who have 
given long study to the problem of Central Europe. To consult 
these men is an absolute necessity, for at this moment there is 
not in the whole Entente any political leader, any diplomat, who 
is personally thoroughly conversant with this question of Austria- 
Hungary, the dasatah comprehension of which requires about 
twenty years of study. 

What has Mr. i George done? He has consulted Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Henderson, who certainly 
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have never been to Austria-Hungary to make serious investiga- 
tions. Whereas Mr. Lloyd George would assuredly never have 
been guilty of the serious errors that I am indicating if he had 
chosen to listen for one hour to the only three Englishmen who, 
to my knowledge, have given genuine study to the Austro- 
Hungarian question on the spot, for many months: Sir Arthur 
Evans, Mr. Seton-Watson, and Mr. Wickham Steed. The last- 
named gentleman was for ten years before the war the remarkably 
able correspondent of the Times at Vienna. His service of 
information was so well organized that it was to him that the 
French and British Embassies applied for information on a multi- 
tude of matters, which they were utterly unable to procure for 
themselves. It is, therefore, contrary to elementary common 
sense, to say nothing of British interests, not to place the greatest 
reliance on his opinion as to the proper solution of the problem 
of Central Europe. 

All the foregoing leads us to insistence upon the urgent neces- 
sity of this step: to revise the revision of the war-aims of the 
Allies as set forth in Mr. Lloyd George’s programme; for that 
programme embodies technical blunders which make it either 
infinitely hazardous or practically unworkable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It will be enough, believe, for every right-thinking American 
to know that Mr. Lloyd George made these no less justifiable 
than alarming statements concerning the strategic blunders of 
the Entente in November 1917, or after forty months of warfare ; 
and that in the forty-second month the same Lloyd George was 
guilty of the technical political blunders which I have pointed 
out in connexion with the Allies’ terms of peace—this will be 
enough, I say, to convince every such American that the conduct 
of the war, and the preparation for peace, so far as it has developed 
at present as well in the military as in the political aspect, can 
no longer be tolerated. 

One of the greatest services that the United States could 
render to the Allies in Europe would be to say to them: “ We, 
the United States, are determined to wage war to the limit by 
all the means at our disposal, but we do not propose that our 
men and our money shall be wasted to no avail. Henceforth 
the war must be carried on, and peace prepared for, in accordance 
with seriously considered, and hence truly scientific, plans, as 
well in the intellectual as in the material domain, and as well 
from a political as from a military standpoint.” 

IT am well aware that you Americans, by the very force of 
circumstances, have much to learn from our military leaders in 
order to be able to carry on effectively this great war in which 
you have become involved so suddenly; but you have special 
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advantages over the Allies in Europe, which should be utilized. 
Your distance from the other side of the Atlantic gives you the 
necessary interval of space to avoid being hypnotized by the 
special views of each of the Allies, and hence to see the conflict 
as a whole, which is most essential. Having never been obliged 
up to the present time to take sides in European political ques- 
tions, you have none of the old-time erroneous ideas with regard 
to them which are held by the Allied diplomats in Europe— 
archaic ideas which are the initial cause of all the diplomatic 
set-backs of the Allies. You have, therefore, nothing to forget. 
That gives you an immense chance of avoiding many disastrous 
blunders. 

As it is certain that you have no predetermined plan, and 
as you are seeking honestly the actual truth, you will inevitably 
find it if you follow the method of your great captains of industry, 
all of whom know that, in order to accomplish anything important 
and efficacious in a province with which they are not familiar, 
they must begin by applying to the “expert.” Of course, the 
expert is not infallible: he may, like all of us poor mortals, be 
mistaken ; but when he really deserves to be called an expert, 
he avoids, with certainty, the commission of such monumental 
blunders as those heaped up by the European Allied leaders 
simply because they did not realize the necessity of consulting 
experts. Now, there are among the Allies experts on each of 
the great questions presented by the war and the peace that is 
to ensue, who are neither politicians, nor diplomats, nor soldiers, 
but who must be consulted because they know these questions, 
root and branch, for the very simple reason that they have 
studied them long and freely. To be sure, these men are far 
from numerous, but I declare that they do exist. If you Americans 
demand that henceforth a call shall be made upon men of real 
competence, and that there shall be no more discussion about 
phrases, but solely about carefully studied realities, you will 
confer upon all the Allies a tremendous service, which will bring 
us considerably nearer to victory. 

All these advantages are peculiarly yours, Americans. If 
you choose to make the utmost use of them, you will then be, 
i many instances, in a position to play the part of a beneficent 
arbiter between the European Allies. Although their leading 
minds, having been taken unawares, have not conducted the 
war as they should have done, they are honest, well-meaning 
men. Your advice will certainly be welcomed provided they feel 
that it is invariably dictated in the interest of a mutual, decisive, 
complete victory—the only sort that can ensure peace for many 
years to come, and save civilization. 

ANDRE CHERADAME 


THE TRAGEDY OF IT 


Incompetent people have this great advantage over the able 
man—that they are always entirely pleased with themselves. 
NAPOLEON 


Our principal troubles, anxieties, and dangers throughout this 
frightful war are clearly attributable to one simple and single 
cause, as to which there is no difference of opinion outside a 
numerically small but politically powerful coterie. Great Britain 
has never had anything that could be seriously termed a War 
Government, and at the time of writing, despite the strain of a 
continuing crisis which hourly emphasizes the national need, we 
are not yet in sight of a War Government. Beyond the charmed 
circle there is ever-increasing discontent, disgust, and alarm, but 
the citadel of self-complacency is reported to remain unshaken, 
even though it may have its moments of panic. Would the War 
Cabinet sooner lose the war than lose Downing Street ? Is that the 
verdict of every one who ought to know? At this dire and dan- 
gerous hour it is still more interested in protecting its Parliamen- 
tary flanks against attack, or in attaching an additional newspaper 
to its train, than in taking the necessary measures to win the war, 
upon which, in truth, it has never concentrated in that whole- 
hearted, devoted, ruthless, and relentless fashion which has 
hitherto been a condition precedent of success in the supreme 
test. Indeed, to this disagreeable conclusion many of us have 
been forced by events to arrive—namely, that whereas the British 
People, taking them as a whole with insignificant exceptions, 
deserve to win by the manner in which they have responded to 
every call and done whatever duty they were allowed to hear of, 
the British Government, on the other hand, has deserved success 
as little as it has commanded it. It has long been a pull between 
the People and the Politicians on the result of which Armageddon 
may depend. Wecontinue to hope that the former may ultimately 
triumph, but it were foolish to minimize the extraordinary advan- 
tages of the latter as the men in possession controlling both 
Houses of Parliament, to say nothing of the bureaucracy and an 
unscrupulous sensational Press, which sticks at nothing. They 
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equally dominate the Crown, which was virtually disestablished 
when the Peers capitulated over the Parliament Bill in 1911. 

Many of us remain mystified by the performances of the 
Politicians, who in a democracy such as ours are in theory repre- 
sentative of the country and should in character and conduct be 
indistinguishable from the People. And yet there would appear 
to be a great and impassable gulf between them which has steadily 
widened during the last four years, with the result that they are now 
no longer within hailing distance of one another. This is a curious 
phenomenon which so far no one has attempted to explain, and 
whenever one has the chance of discussing it with Parliamentarians 
no solution is forthcoming, though the fact is not for a moment 
disputed that Politics is nowadays ranked by the public as amongst 
the least reputable trades. Our Mandarins are bewildered and 
angered by this development. The less obtuse among them 
vaguely recognize that they have brought it on themselves by 
their record during the war, but they make no serious effort to 
probe its true causes, still less do they seek a remedy. Both 
Houses of Parliament have become equally impotent at the very 
moment the nation demands leadership, and it would be hard to 
say which has most lost caste, the House of Lords, which is per- 
manently asleep while civilization rocks, or the House of Commons, 
which only takes a keen and intelligent interest in things that 
don’t matter. 

This is no time for “ recriminations,’ as we are perpetually 
reminded by upholders of the present regime—not that they were 
excessively considerate towards the previous regime, insisting, 
as they were fully entitled to do, that it were better to destroy 
the Asquith-Bonar Law Coalition than that the Coalition should 
be allowed to destroy the country. Many of us feel about Lloyd 
George-Bonar Law misgovernment what the Times felt about its 
predecessor, to the destruction of which it devoted its great abilities, 
immense resources, and corresponding influence. We have not a 
tithe of its capacities or powers, but we cannot conceive why 
those of us should be regarded as “ unpatriotic ” or “ impossible ” 
for demanding at this crisis of our fate something better than we 
have now got in Downing Street. If only Printing House 
Square would explain the respects in which the Six are superior to 
the Twenty-Three, not a few apprehensive souls would be in- 
finitely grateful. As at present advised, we dare not rest content 
with things as they are, being convinced that the Six are equally 
untrustworthy in running the war as they would be incompetent 
to negotiate an enduring peace. We are tired of being told that 
the Prime Minister is “indispensable,” because irreplaceable, and 
that it is lése Lloyd George to question his credentials. We heard 
identically the same thing about the late Premier—not, it is true, 
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n the columns of the Times, but in the obsequious articles of 
the Daily Telegraph, which to-day shares the enthusiasm of the 
Times for the War Cabinet in the intervals of helping Lord Lans- 
downe to hoist his White Flag. 

It iscommon form among Ministerial organs under this or any 
other Government to represent every one who cannot share their 
zeal as animated either by Party prejudice or personal malice. 
Mr. Lloyd George is admittedly a provocative personality ; but 
ali sensible Englishmen outside the world of professional politics 
have long since forgotten the very Party to which they belonged, 
nor would any man with a spark of patriotism allow any personal 
feeling to inspire him at such a moment. We can all learn some- 
thing from looking across the Channel. France as a general rule, 
in war as in peace, is riven with personal animosities. No man 
during an acutely combative career has incurred more rancour 
than the present French Prime Minister, M. Clemenceau, who 
for many years was a red rag to every political camp in his own 
country, perennially arousing more hostility than Mr. Lloyd 
George at his stormiest moments. You could hardly mention 
his name to nine French Parliamentarians out of ten without 
producing an explosion. He was the objective of the Press no 
less than of the Politicians, and when at last the sheer courage of 
his campaign against the Hidden Hand, that partially paralysed 
France as it paralyses us to this day, constrained a reluctant 
President to summon him to form a Government, it was generally 
believed that, should he achieve this wellnigh hopeless task, no 
Clemenceau Cabinet could be more than a nine days’ wonder. All 
our pundits returning from Paris last December were at one that 
it could not survive the winter. But the miracle happened, as so 
often before. M. Clemenceau has become the national leader and 
with every week of difficulty and danger—and the times are 
sufficiently strenuous in all conscience—his prestige among his 
compatriots grows, until to-day his Premiership is described as 
unshakeable by those who yesterday were anticipating its 
collapse. The transformation is understood by everybody in 
both countries—M. Clemenceau is felt to be the man of the hour, 
who despite his advanced age is a genuine Indispensable in the 
sense that he is the only Parliamentarian capable of steering the 
Republic through the rocks and shoals surrounding her. In 
other words, he is a War Prime Minister in the only tolerable sense 
of the term. 

M. Clemenceau has confounded all the prophets and risen to 
the height of a great occasion, with the result that not only is the 
voice of detraction, which at one time threatened to overwhelm 
him, silent, but he is regarded throughout France as the greatest 
man the Third Republic has yet produced. His sworn enemies, 
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who were legion, have become his passionate partisans. It is the 
triumph of character and ability. His admirers would be almost 
afraid of the enthusiasm with which he is regarded, for in France 
great enthusiasm means great expectations, were it not for one’s 
instinctive belief that at last has appeared the man destined to 
save his country—and ours if we will give him a chance. 

I had the good fortune at the beginning of the year of hearing 
M. Clemenceau’s own account of a position the difficulties of which 
he did not attempt to underrate, and I came home from those 
talks in Paris greatly enheartened by realizing that the Entente 
commanded the services of one Statesman who was thinking ex- 
clusively of the war, with which he lived by day and by night, and 
of which he had a masculine grip possessed by no civilianwho has yet 
held power in this country. Though not a soldier, M. Clemenceau 
has a “war mind.” He feels with Dr. Johnson that “ Words 
are the daughters of earth, and that things are the sons of 
Heaven.” He had completely and contemptuously discarded 
and even forgotten all former controversies and personalities 
and spoke in a large-minded tolerant way of everybody who had 
ever been against him, but who could be of the least use to 
France at this fateful moment, while he discussed French and 
British soldiers—including Generals—in a manner that did one 
good to hear, because his keen appreciation of ability in the field 
contrasted so agreeably with the “crabbing” from which the 
Higher Command has suffered at the hands of lesser political 
lights nearer home and their agents and mouthpieces in the Press. 
This great French Prime Minister was not giving a moment’s 
thought to his Parliamentary position—which many quidnuncs 
pronounced to be “ bad” as regards the Chamber of Deputies— 
nor was he worrying about any of those future and utterly futile 
manoeuvres so dear to the average Parliamentarian, especially 
if he has attained any Front Bench. His immediate task possessed 
him, consisting as it did in preparing against the coming German 
Offensive on the Western Front, as to the formidable character 
of which there were absolutely no illusions last January in any 
political or military circle in Paris, and when one hazarded a 
reference to the nonsense which was understood at that moment 
to have found some lodgment among the Amateur Strategists of 
the British War Cabinet, that Germany would stay her hand in the 
West while consolidating her position in the East, it was brushed 
aside as an absurdity unworthy of serious consideration, and 
dangerous if entertained in responsible quarters. 

Those of us who hailed Mr. Lloyd George’s advent to power in 
December 1916 not unreasonably expected that he would do for 
England, which had become thoroughly discouraged and depressed 
by the “ Wait-and-Sees,” what M. Clemenceau is doing for France, 
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i.e. he would be a real War Prime Minister at the head of a real 
War Government, moving and living and having its being entirely 
in the war, and without any arriére pensées as to the past, the 
present, or the future. Never did any public man have such a 
golden chance of achieving greatness, which was literally thrust 
upon our present Prime Minister. He sailed in on a flood-tide of 
popularity and with a flourish of trumpets that was positively 
deafening. No Government in our time ever had such a send-off 
either here or abroad. Our Dominions and our Allies were equally 
enthusiastic, while our enemies were correspondingly down- 
hearted when “Do It Now” replaced a regime described by Mr. 
Lloyd George himself as “‘ Too Late.” It likewise commanded an 
amount of Press support such as had never been enjoyed by any 
Ministry. This it still possesses out of all proportion to its merits 
or to the amount of public opinion behind it. 

Why have we on the one hand so signal a political success in 
Paris, attained by a Statesman without a Party, without a Press, 
in the teeth of most formidable obstacles, whose only asset was his 
personality, while in London we have an equally dismal failure 
by another Minister who enjoyed every conceivable adventitious 
advantage, including an inactive and not unpatriotic Opposition ? 

One cannot explain a mystery which appears to be pure acci- 
dent. Prior to the Clemenceau Premiership France seemed to be 
in a similar plight as ourselves. Her institutions may have been 
admirably adapted for the piping times of peace, but in war they 
provided Governments mainly composed of nimble-minded men 
who preferred the word to the deed. Can we be surprised ? 
Where the prizes of public life are secured by the arts of exposition, 
the gifted amateur naturally comes to the fore, and being at the 
fore in peace time he remains in control when war breaks out. 
His oratory conceals his essential incompetence, and-like most 
incompetent men he is unaware of his deficiencies, which applauding 
audiences conspire to minimize. Thus France, like England, 
found herself at the mercy of Talking Men and Writing Men, who 
would have lost the war in 1914 but for the skilful generalship 
and heroic self-sacrifices of the Fighting Men. Under M. Cle- 
menceau the entire situation underwent a transformation, and 
the national moral renovated, because although he is among the 
most eloquent of Europeans he is probably the only orator, alive 
or dead, who realizes that wars cannot be won on the platform, 
though they may be lost there should sufficient time be wasted on 
words, and that all the resources of the State, political as well as 
military, must be mobilized and subordinated to the single purpose 
of overthrowing the enemy, which can only be done ie placing 
the best men at the head of the armies, and providing them with 
everything they require—above all, the confidence of their Govern- 
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ment, which is indispensable to every Commander-in-Chief, whether 
his name be Nivelle, Pétain, Foch, or Haig or Robertson. 

This is no time for politics of any kind—whether Party Politics 
or Truce Politics. Civilization is at grips with Kultur in a deadly 
embrace in which one or other must perish. British politicians 
concede as much in their exordiums as in their perorations, but 
their every other action is calculated to encourage the idea that 
the greatest war in the history of the world is but an episode which 
is chiefly objectionable because it interrupts the more serious 
business of national life, as, for instance, Home Rule, Woman 
Suffrage, Free Trade, etc. etc. The French were in a similar 
condition to ourselves, because French politicians remained plunged 
in French politics until a strong man came along and dismissed 
this squalid pantomime, at any rate “ for the duration.”” We may 
unreservedly congratulate our Allies upon such good fortune, even 
if it makes our mouths water, because there is no reason why Mr. 
Lloyd George should not have done as much for this country, 
which was ripe for a real War Government, which demanded a 
War Government, and called him to power because he was re- 
garded as the only Front-Bencher who would provide it. But for 
M. Clemenceau Parliamentarism in France might have collapsed, 
because before surrendering to Caillaux and succumbing to the 
Boche the French would have suffered a Military Dictatorship. 
And if her present Premier has any enemies left among his com- 
patriots apart from a few Bolsheviks who may be found every- 
where, it 1s in certain insignificant obscurantist circles that were 
hoping to fish in the troubled waters produced by a debacle, and 
who in their hearts dread the effect on the Republican spirit of 
France should a great Republican Minister be instrumental in 
recovering the provinces lost by an Imperial dynasty. 

It is certainly in no spirit of hostility towards Democracy or 
from any love of “ militarism” that these pages are written. 
M. Clemenceau’s success, in Paris gives us the measure of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s failure in;London. But it does much more ‘han 
this. It discloses the danger that threatens the British Parliament 
as well as Great Britain. This sounds an absurd sentence, but there 
are believed to be persons in and around Westminster and Whitehall 
who would remain comparatively calm under any misfortune to 
their country so long as they were allowed to maintain their Mumbo 
Jumbo—so long as one set of Right Honourables labelled ““Tweedle- 
dee” were enabled to harangue another set of Right Honourables 
labelled “‘ Tweedledum ” “ across the floor of the Commons House 
of Parliament” in the glorious struggle between the “Ins” and 
“ Quts,” which in their eyes is the Be-all and End-all of national 
existence. No one that we are aware of wishes to interfere with 
the Parliamentary game, even if it appears less important to 
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spectators than to the players. It might continue indefinitely 
had Parliament the good fortune to throw up a man equal to the 
crisis—a Pitt, a Lincoln, a Chamberlain, a Roosevelt, a Clemenceau 
—another pilot to weather the storm. Or, again, had Parliament 
the intelligence. and the public spirit, recognizing its own short- 
comings and the inability of the present generation of Front- 
Benchers to cope with Armageddon, to entrust the management of 
the war to those who might be presumed to know something 
about War while confining Parliamentary energies to things Parlia- 
mentarians understood, such as eloquence and civil administration. 
There was still a third alternative, involving no appreciable disloca- 
tion of Parliamentarism, or the slightest impairment of its functions, 
which it was always assumed even the greatest sticklers for the 
supremacy of the Civil Government would for the sake of their own 
skins, if for no higher consideration, adopt—namely, to call into 
Council and to make members of the Government of the day the 
best strategic minds available. Unfortunately we have produced 
no War Prime Minister, and one can only suppose that civilian 
conceit is responsible for the rejection of the alternative courses. 
As a result we have been at war for nearly four years without 
anything that could be called, without an extravagant abuse of 
language, a War Government. We have none to-day, and the 
State is consequently in danger. Disaster would destroy Democracy 
and Parliamentarism as well as everything else, and the tune 
throughout what used to be called “the civilized world” would 
thereafter be called by the Great German General Staff, by Czernin 
or Tisza, by Hertling or von Kiihlmann, by Karl and Wilhelm, 
to say nothing of Reventlow and von Tirpitz, with an approving 
chorus of Lenin, Trotsky, and Ramsay Macdonald in the back- 
ground. It is therefore so plainly the interests of every Parlia- 
mentarian before the twelfth hour has sounded to compel this 
Government to become a War Government, if only to save his own 
bacon and its own bacon, that one cannot help feeling, despite all 
the signs of the times, that late as it is, and unutterably futile, 
inept, and vain may be most of our leading Politicians of all 
Parties, they will find themselves compelled by the force majeure 
of events to give our country, of which they think so little—to say 
nothing of Civilization of which they talk so much—a chance of 
escaping the Tragedy which threatens to overwhelm us so long as 
we pit Messrs. Lloyd George and Bonar Law against Marshal von 
Hindenburg and General von Ludendorff. 

It is wrong, it is even wicked, in us at the Back to impose so 
appalling a handicap on the men at the Front—infinitely beyond 
that which has ever been borne by any army in the field. Our 
War Cabinet, which has arrogated to itself every power under the 
constitution, and not a few outside it, does not contain even one 
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serious student of war. One may leave aside General Smuts, 
who is an honoured guest among us, whose counsel should be 
invaluable upon all African and Oversea problems, and who has 
had practical experience of Colonial warfare, in which he has dis- 
tinguished himself, though it has little or nothing in common with 
European warfare and would hardly help a soldier to tackle the 
portentous problems confronting General Foch, General Haig, 
General Pétain, or General Diaz. There is no man in the 
War Cabinet who has ever thought about war, or read about war, 
or whose opinion upon war possesses the smallest value, nor is 
there a Minister who could be quoted throughout the prolonged 
incubation of the Potsdam Plot as having made one intelligent 
remark concerning Germany, while several could be quoted for 
observations bordering on idiocy on the German Danger which 
stared them in the face. No one fora moment disputes Mr. Lloyd 
George’s verve or success on the platform. Von Hindenburg 
would not have a dog’s chance against him in debate, any more 
than General von Ludendorff could compete against Mr. Bonar 
Law’s amazing verbal memory. But unfortunately we are at war, 
and the issue will be decided on the stricken field, in which other 
qualities are required than eloquence. Lord Curzon is admittedly 
an able man, a specialist on various Asian problems and a master 
of polished and dignified diction, while Lord Milner possesses 
indefatigable industry and a constructive capacity as regards the 
many subjects he understands, while his avoidance of limelight 
has always offered an agreeable contrast to the besetting sin of our 
public men generally. Unfortunately Germany was never among 
the subjects that Lord Milner had made his own, and he has no 
instinct for war, while he shares Lord Curzon’s intellectial contempt 
for military opinion even on purely military matters, nor has he 
the faith that carries some men through a great cause, and is at 
least as needful as competence. Mr. Barnes, who is the least 
pretentious member of the War Cabinet, is for that very reason 
probably its most useful member. He does not suffer from the 
obsession of most Mandarins that because they can make speeches 
they can do everything. While these pages were being printed 
the War Cabinet has been reinforced by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who would be admirable at any other time. 

Such are the handful of men who have been trying to manage 
the war, with the results we know because they are writ too large 
to be ignored. The wreckage of amateur strategy is strewn across 
the Western Front. They have brought the enemy within striking 
distance of the heart of the British Empire, and even though the 
blow be averted, as we devoutly hope, through skilful general- 
ship and the superhuman staunchness of our Fighting Men, it 
will always threaten us so long as empty eloquence is permitted to 
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dominate our Councils. That the War Cabinet does not even listen 
to those “ professional advisers,” of whom much is said when things 
go wrong, is self-evident from the immortal gaffe of Mr. Bonar 
Law, who in reviewing the military situation at the close of the 
last Session in terms expressed his “ scepticism” concerning the 
impending Offensive. The passage is worth preserving, not 
_ for the sterile pleasure of putting Mr. Bonar Law in the wrong, 
or even as a vindication of the superiority of military over civilian 
judgment, but as conclusive evidence that the War Cabinet even 
now cannot grasp the war. 

As already pointed out, the French Government in January 
was absorbed in the war generally, particularly on the coming 
attack in the West, which M. Clemenceau refused to regard as 
arguable because it was inevitable. Sir Henry Wilson, the 
British Military representative at Versailles, and an able Staff 
were of the same opinion, while Sir William Robertson, as we know, 
fell out of favour at home for riveting his attention on the West as 
the decisive point. He had been unable to teach this elementary 
strategic lesson to Ministers or to persuade them to prepare 
against it. They were more interested in Jericho, which lent 
itself to imaginative oratory. Mr. Bonar Law consequently 
allowed the House of Commons to suppose (March 7) that nothing 
serious was to be expected in the West. In all probability the 
Peace talk cunningly spread at the time by German agents in 
London preoccupied Downing Street, and as we know not a few 
inspired newspapers actually published “ terms ” alleged to have 
emanated from Germany, though as a matter of fact they were 
“made in London” and were but a piece offclever camouflage. 
Some men, including most Ministers, were born to be bam- 
boozled by the Boche. After informing his unsophisticated 
audience : 

At the present moment, from the information which is available to us, I believe I am 
justified in saying with certainty that both as regards men and guns we have, if anything, 
a slight superiority, 
which he subsequently qualified by the alternative statement : 


As regards guns, it is obvious that the Germans have taken so many in Russia that 
we may find that they have a distinct and even possibly a great superiority, but I do 
not think there is any cause for serious alarm. The power of artillery is limited, not 
only by the number of guns, but by the supply of ammunition, 


Mr. Bonar Law made this prediction : 


This Offensive ought to be coming. The Germans have advertised it. They have 
advertised it to such an extent that if it is not carried out it will be rather difficult to 
justify their inaction to their people. They have also sent the troops to carry it out. 
But I am myself still a litile sceptical about it [my italics]. 


There speaks the true Parliamentarian who still imaginesjthat 
the German General Staff conducts war on the inspiration of {the 
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Man in the Street in Berlin, and that his main object is to justify 
himself in the latter’s eyes! Mr. Bonar Law is as unteachable 
upon Germany as he is about war. By way of “ interest ” to the 
House of Commons he mentioned that 


A member of the Government who has been with our troops in France, who saw not 
only the Headquarters, but also subordinate Commanders, told me this, that while 
the Headquarters expected an attack in a short time, when it got lower down to the 
Brigadiers, to the Battalion Commanders, still more to the Company Commanders, and 
to the men who had been in daily conflict with the Germans, they were so confident of 
their superiority that they did not believe the Germans would dare to attack. That is 
in the future. 


On such a matter one might have imagined that the opinion 
of Headquarters would prevail, but Mr. Lloyd George and his 
friends are alleged to prefer the judgment of any junior lieu- 
tenant to that of the Higher Command. When the storm burst, 
however, on March 21 Mr. Bonar Law hastened to inform the 
House (March 21) : 

I should like also to say that there is absolutely nothing in the nature of a surprise 
in connexion with what has happened. Our Staff and the Versailles Council have 
naturally been considering what would happen in the event of an attack taking place, 
and I may tell the House that this attack has been launched on the very part of our 
line which we were informed would be attacked by the enemy if an attack were under- 
taken at all. 


Moreover : 


Only three days ago we reeeived information at the Cabinet from Headquarters in 
France that they had now definitely come to the conclusion that an attack was going to 
be launched immediately. 


This was confirmed by Mr. Lloyd George, who, however, had 
not the generosity to pay honour where honour was due by credit- 
ing Sir William Robertson, the discarded Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, for his almost uncanny foresight in warning the 
War Cabinet—upon whom all his warnings were wasted—of what 
was in store for us. The Prime Minister preferred to credit every- 
thing to “ Versailles,” which naturally and necessarily came to 
the same conclusion as the Imperial General Staff in London. 
This was Mr. Lloyd George’s effort to efface the lamentable 
impression made by the earlier utterance of his colleague. 

I think it is right in justice to them [the Military Staff at Versailles] to point out 
that, after very close study of the German position and of the probabilities of the case, 
they came to the conclusion, and they stated their conclusions to the Military Represen- 
tatives and to the Ministers in the month of January or the beginning of February, 
that the attack would come south of Arras, that it would be an attack on a very wide 
front, that it would be an attack on the widest front that has ever yet been assailed, that 
the Germans would accumulate ninety-five divisions for the purpose of making that 
attack, that they would throw the whole of their force and their strength into breaking 
the British line at that point, that their objective would be the capture of Amiens and 
the severance of the British and the French forces—that was the conclusion that Sir 
Henry Wilson came to, and which was submitted at that time—two or three months age 
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—and I think it is one of the most remarkable forecasts of enemy intentions that has 
ever been made. 


But what, one may ask, is the use of “ forecasts,” however 
rescient, if those to whom they are addressed remain unmoved ? 
Kir Henry Wilson seems to have made as little impression on Mr. 
Bonar Law’s “scepticism” as Sir William Robertson, though he 
would have the advantage of having his views enforced by the 
picturesque eloquence of the Prime Minister. In other words, 
we have a War Cabinet which is not merely fundamentally 
ignorant of war, but despises the judgment of its chosen profes- 
sional advisers. Such is the tragedy of the times in which we 
live. The remedy is not, as some imagine or pretend, to send for 
Lord Lansdowne with his White Flag, or for Mr. Asquith and his 
Runcimen, but to entrust the management of the war to men who 
know something about it. With the fate of Kerensky and the 
fall of Russia before us we dare not hesitate, or we shall be lost. 


L. J. Maxse 


A DESTROYER ON ACTIVE SERVICE * 


April 7 [1917] 

We tt, I must confess that, even after war has been declared, 
the skies haven’t fallen and oysters taste just the same. I never 
would have dreamed that so big a step would be accepted with 
so much equanimity. It is due to two causes, I think. First, 
because we have trembled on the verge so long and sort of dabbled 
our toes in the water, that our minds have grown gradually 
accustomed to what under other circumstances would be a violent 
shock. Second, because the individual units of the navy are 
so well prepared that there is little to do. We made a few minor 
changes in the routine and slipped the war-heads on to the 
torpedoes, and, presto! we were ready for war. One beauty of 
a destroyer is that, life on board being reduced to its simplest 
terms anyhow, there is little to change. We may be ordered to 
“strip,” that is, go to our navy yard and land all combustibles, 
paints, oils, surplus woodwork, uniforms, etc.; but we have not 
done so yet. 

We were holding drill yesterday when the signal was made 
from the flagship, “‘ War, is declared.” I translated it to my 
crew, who received the news with much gaiety but hardly a 
trace of excitement. 

April 13 

There is absolutely no news. We are standing by for what 
may betide, with not the faintest idea cf what it may be. Of 
course, we are drilling all the time, and perfecting our readiness 
for action in every way, but there is a total absence of that excite- 
ment and sense of something impending that one usually associates 
with the beginning of war. Indeed, I think that the only real 
anxiety is lest we may not get into the big game at all. I do 
not think any of us are bloodthirsty or desirous of either glory 
or advancement, but we have the wish to justify our existence. - 
With me it takes this form—by being in the service I have 
sacrificed my chance to make good as husband, father, citizen, 
son, in fact, in every human relationship, in order to be, as I 
trust, one of the nation’s high-grade fighting instruments. Now, 
if fate never uses me for the purpose to which I have been 
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fashioned, then much time, labour, and material have been 
wasted, and I had better have been made into a good clerk, farmer, 
or business man. 

I do so want to be put to the test and not found wanting. 
Of course, I know that the higher courage is to do your duty 
from day to day no matter in how small a line, but all of us 
conceal a sneaking desire to attempt the higher hurdles and sail 
over grandly. 

You need not be proud of me, for there is no intrinsic virtue 
in being in the navy when war is declared ; but I hope fate will 
give me the chance to make you proud. 


April 21 

I have been having lots of fun in command myself, and good 
experience. I have taken her out on patrol up to Norfolk twice, 
where the channel is as thin and crooked as a corkscrew, then 
into dry dock. Later, escorted a submarine down, then docked 
the ship alongside of a collier, and have established, to my own 
satisfaction at least, that I know how to handle a ship. All this 
may not convey much, but you remember how you felt when 
you first handled your father’s car. Well, the car weighs about 
two tons and the W—— a thousand, and she goes nearly as fast. 
You have to bring your own mass up against another dock or 
oil-ship as gently as dropping an egg in an egg-cup, and you 
can imagine what the battleship skipper is up against, with 
30,000 tons to handle. Only he generally has tugs to help him 
whereas we do it all by ourselves. 

This war is far harder on you than on me. The drill, the 
work of preparing for grim reality, all of it is what I am trained 
for. The very thought of getting into the game gives me a 
sense of calmness and contentment I have never before known. 
I suppose it is because subconsciously I feel that I am justifying 
my existence now more than ever before. And that feeling 
brings anybody peace. 

May 1 

Back in harness again and thankful for the press of work 
that keeps me from thinking about you all at home. 

Well, we are going across all right, exactly where and for 
how long I do not know. Our present orders are to sail to-morrow 
night, but there seems to be wild uncertainty about whether we 
will go out then. In the meantime, we are frantically taking on 
mountains of stores, ammunition, provisions, etc., trying to fill 
our vacancies with new men from the reserve ship, and hurrying 
everything up at high pressure. 

Well, I am glad it has come. It is what I wanted and what 
I think you wanted for me. It is useless to discuss all the possi- 
bilities of where we are going and what we are going todo. From 
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the look of things, I think we are going to help the British. I 
hope so. Of course, we are a mere drop in the bucket. 
4 May 5 

As I start off now, my only real big regret is that through 
circumstances so much of my responsibility has been taken by 
others—you, my brother, and your father. I don’t know that 
I am really to blame. At least, [ am very sure that never in 
all my life did I intentionally try to shift any load of mine on to 
another. But in any case, it makes me all the more glad that 
I am where I am, going where I am to go—to have my chance, 
in other words. I once said in jest that all naval officers ought 
really to get killed, to justify their existence. I don’t exactly 
advocate that extreme. But I shail all my life be happier for 
having at least taken my chance. It will increase my self-respect, 
which in turn increases my usefulness in life. So can you get 
my point of view, and be glad with me ? 

Now I am to a great extent a fatalist, though I hope it really 
is something higher than that. Call it what you will, I have 
always believed that if we go ahead and do our duty, counting 
not the cost, then the outcome will be in the hands of a power 
way beyond our own. But if it be fated that I don’t come back, 
let no one ever say, “ Poor R-—.” I have had all the best 
things of life given me in full measure—the happiest childhood 


and boyhood, health, the love of family and friends, the pro- 
fession I love, marriage to the girl I wanted, and my son. If 
I go now, it will be as one who quits the game while the blue 
chips are all in his own pile. 


GENERAL Post Orrice, LonpoN 
May 19, 1917 

On the trip over, we were steaming behind the R——, when 
all at once she steered out and backed, amid much running - 
around on board. At first we thought she saw a submarine, and 
stood by our guns. Then we saw she had a man overboard. 
We immediately dropped our lifeboat, and I went in charge for 
the fun of it. Beat the R——’s boat to him. He had no life- 
preserver, but the wool-lined jacket he wore kept him high out 
of water, and he was floating around as comfortably as you 
please, barring the fact that his fall had knocked him unconscious. 
So we not only took him back to his ship, but picked up the 
R——’s boat-hook, which the clumsy lubbers had dropped—and 
kept it as a reward for our trouble. ; 

We are being somewhat overhauled, refitted, etc., in the 
British dockyard here. Navy yards are much the same the 
world over, I guess. I will say, however, that they have dealt 
with us quickly and efficiently, with the minimum of red tape 
and correspondence. We have become in fact an integral part 
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of the British Navy. Admiral Sims is in general supervision of 
us, but we are directly in command of the British Admiral com- 
manding the station. Of the U-boat situation, I may say little. 
There is nothing about which so much is imagined, rumoured, 
and reported, and so little known for certain. Five times, when 
coming through the danger zone, we manned all guns, thinkin 
we saw something. Once in my watch I put the helm had 
over to dodge a torpedo—which proved to be a porpoise! And 
I'll do the same thing again, too. We are in this war up to the 
neck, there is no doubt about that—and thank Heaven for it ! 

Kiss our son for me and make up your mind that you would 
rather have his father over here on the job than sitting in a swivel- 
chair at home doing nothing. 

May 26 

I never seem to get time to write a real letter. All hands, 
including your husband, are so dead tired when off watch that 
there is nothing to do but flop down on your bunk—or on the 
deck sometimes—and sleep. The captain and I take watch on 
the bridge day and night, and outside of this I do my own navigat- 
ing and other duties, so time does not go a-begging with me. 
However, we are still unsunk, for which we should be properly 
grateful. 

I have seen a little of Ireland and like New York State better 
than ever. It is difficult to realize how matter-of-fact the war 
has become with every one over here. You meet some mild- 
mannered gentleman and talk about the weather, and then find 
later that he is a survivor from some desperate episode that 
makes your blood tingle. I would that we were over on the 
North Sea side, where Providence might lay us alongside a German 
destroyer some grey dawn. This submarine-chasing business is 
much like the proverbial skinning of a skunk—useful, but not 
especially pleasant or glorious. 

June l 

When I said good-bye to you at home, I don’t think that 
either of:us realized that I was coming over here to stay. Perhaps 
it was just as well. Human nature is such that we subconsciously 
refuse to accept an idea, even when we know it to be a true one, 
because it is totally new—beyond our experience. Pursuant to 
which, I could not believe that my fondest hopes were to be 
realized, and that not only I, but the whole of America, would 
really get into the big game. Oh, it is big all right, and it grows 
on you the more you get into it. 

Now, I realize that it is asking too much of you or of any 
woman to view with perfect complacency having a husband 
suddenly injected into war. But just consider—suppose I was 
a prosperous dentist or produce merchant on shore, instead of 
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in the navy. By now you and I would be undergoing all the 
agonies of indecision as to whether I should enlist or no; it 
would darken our lives for weeks or months, and in the end I 
should go anyhow, letting my means of livelihood and yours go 
hang, and be away just as long and stand as good a chance of 
being blown up as I do now. So I am very thankful that things 
have worked out as they have for us. 

There is very little to tell that I am allowed to tell you. The 
technique of submarine-chasing and dodging would be dry read- 
ing to a landsman. It is a very curious duty in that it would 
be positively monotonous were it not for the possibility of being 
hurled into eternity the next minute. I am in very good health 
and wholly free from nervous tension. 

P.S. When despondent, pull some Nathan Hale “ stuff,” and 
regret that you have but one husband to give to your country. 


JuneS 


Once more I get the chance to write. We are in port for 
three days, and that three days looks as big as a month’s leave 
would have a month ago. Everything in life is comparative, I 
guess, When we live a comfortable, civilized, highly complex 
life, our longings and desires are many and far-reaching. Now 
and here such things as sleep, warmth, and fresh food become 
almost the limit of one’s imagination. Just like the sailor of 
the old navy, whose idea of perfect contentment was “Two 
watches below and beans for dinner.” 

You get awfully blasé on this duty—things which should 
excite you don’t at all. For instance, out of the air come messages 
like the following: “Am being chased and delayed by sub- 
marine.” ‘‘ Torpedoed and sinking fast.” And you merely look 
at the chart and decide whether to go to the rescue full speed, 
or let some boat nearer to the scene look after it. Or, if the 
alarm is given on your own ship, you grab mechanically for life- 
jacket, binoculars, pistol, and wool coat, and jump to your 
station, not knowing whether it is really a periscope or a stick 
floating along out of water. 

June 20 

Well, we got mail when we came into port this time, your 
letter of May 28 being the last one. I don’t mind the frequent 
pot-shots the U-boats take at us, but dog-gone their hides if they 
sink any of our mail! We won’t forgive them that. 

My health is excellent, better than my temper, in fact. I am 
beginning to think that we are not getting our money’s worth 
in this war. I want to have my blood stirred and do something 
heroic—d@ la moving-pictures. Instead of which it much resembles 
a campaign against cholera-germs or anything else which is deadly 
but difficult to get any joy-of-battle out of. 
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Do tell me everything you are doing, for it is up to you to 
make conversation, since there is so little of affairs at this end 
that I can talk about. It is a shame, for you always claimed 
that I never spoke unless you said something first; and now I 
am doing the same thing under cover of the letter. 


July 2 

The other day, half-way out on the Atlantic, we sighted a 
periscope, and some ofie at the gun sent a shell skimming over 
the C——., who was in the way, and then the periscope turned 
out to be a ventilator sticking up over some wreckage. However, 
the incident was welcome. You have no conception of how grey 
life can get to be on this job, and the shock of danger, real or 
imaginary, is really beneficial, I think. All hands seem to be 
more cheerful under its influence. 

July 4 

I was so glad to get your letters. A man who has a brave 
woman behind him will do his duty far better and, incidentally, 
stand more chance of coming back, than one who feels a drag 
instead of a push. 

I am glad son had his first fight. You were perfectly right 
to make him go on. Mother used to tell how, when brother 
was a wee boy, he came home almost weeping, and said, ‘“‘ Mother, 
a boy hit me.” Instead of comforting him, she said, ‘“‘ Did you 
hit him back?” It almost killed her, he was so utterly dumb- 
founded and hurt ; but next time he hit back and licked. 

I am well, but get rather jumpy at times. Strangely enough, 
it is always over more or less trivial matters. Every time we 
have a submarine scare, I feel markedly better for a while—it 
seems to re-establish my sense of proportion. 

_ It is a mighty nerve- and temper-wearing life—at sea nearly 
all the time and with the boat rolling and bucking like a broncho, 
you can’t exercise. You can hardly do any work, but only hold 
on tight and wipe the salt spray from your eyes. Sometimes I 
have started to shave and found the salt so thick on my face 
that soap would not lather. 

July 16 

Things are the same as before with us. Time passes quickly, 
with navigating, standing watch, and sleeping when you get a 
chance. One day or two passes all too quickly. I wish there 
were more to do in the shape of relaxation when we do get ashore. 
The people here are cordial enough, according to their lights, 
but those that we meet are teers: all Army and Navy people, 
who have no abode here themselves and are almost as much 
strangers as we are; and there is no resident population of that 
caste that would ordinarily open its doors to foreign naval 
officers. 
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Ireland is a poor country comparatively. A town of 50,000 
here shows less in the way of facilities for diversion than the 
average town of 10,000 in the States. 

Don’t worry about my privations—“ which mostly there ain’t 
none.” Such as they are, they are necessary and unavoidable ; 
and, above all, we are fitted for them. You can’t well sympathize 
with a man who is doing the thing he has longed for and trained 
for all his life. Besides, physical privations are nothing; it is 
the mental ones that hurt. A soldier in the trenches, with little 
to eat and nothing but a hole to sleep in, can feel happy all the 
same—particularly if life has something in prospect for him if 
he lives. But a man out of work at home, sleeping in the park 
and pan-handling for food, is much more to be pitied, though 
his immediate hardships may be no greater. 

The weather over here is very passable at present, but they 
say it is simply hell off the coast in winter. However, somebody 
said the war will be over in November. I hope the Kaiser and 
Hindenburg know it, too ! 

July 20 

I haven’t done anything heroic, which irks me. We would 
like to get in on the ground floor, while all hands are in a receptive 
mood, and before the Plattsburgers and other such death-defying 
supermen make it too common. 

July 22 

Your two letters of July 7 and 8 came this afternoon, but I 
got the latter first and expected from what you said in contrition 
that there was hot stufi—gas-attack followed by bayonet-work— 
in the former ; therefore I was all the more ashamed to find you 
had dealt so leniently and squarely with me. Why didn’t you 
come back with a long invoice of troubles of your own, as 99 per 
cent. of women would? Evidently you are the one-per-cent. 
woman. I bitterly regretted my whines after having written 
them, for their very untruth. Alas, how many people think the 
world is drab-coloured and life a failure, and so have done or 
said something they regret all their lives, when a vegetable pill 
or a brisk walk would have changed their vision completely ! 
Why is it that people sometimes deliberately hurt those they 
have loved most in the world? I suppose it is because we are 
all really children at heart and want some one else to cry, too. 
The other day Smith shamefacedly abstracted from the mail- 
box a letter to his wife, and tore it up, and I know—oh, I know! 

At a husbands’ meeting on the ship the other day, we all 
agreed that the heavy hand was the only way to deal with women ; 
but it seemed on investigation that no one had actually tried it, 
the reason being apparently a well-grounded fear that our wives 
wouldn’t like it. 
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This war hasn’t had as much action, variety, and stimulation 
for us as I would like. Danger there always is, but being little 
in evidence, you have to prod your nerves to realize it rather 
than soothe them down. Tesla. however, things have changed 
in a manner which, though involving no more danger, furnishes 
a somewhat greater mental stimulation, and thence is better for 
everybody. [ regret to say that I am gaining in weight. It was 
my hope to come back thin and gaunt and interesting-looking. 
Instead of which, you will likely be mad as a hornet to find me 
so sleek, while you at home have done all the thinning down. 
Truth to tell, if you compare our relative peace and war status, 
you are much more at war than I am. 

If you find son timid in some things, just remember that I 
was, too. Lots of things he will change about automatically. 
At his age I had small love for fire-crackers or explosives of any 
kind, but in two or three years, and without any prompting, I 
became really expert in guns and gunpowder. Try to get him 
to realize that the very highest form of courage is to be afraid 
to do a thing—and do it! 

August 3 

Once in a while some one of us géts a torpedo fired at him, 
and only luck or quick seamanship saves him from destruction. 
Some day the torpedo will hit, and then the Navy Department 
will “ regret to report.” But the laws of probability and chance 
cannot lie, and as the total U-boat score against our destroyers 
so far is zero, you can figure for yourself that they will have to 
improve somewhat before the Kaiser can hand out many iron 
crosses at our expense. 

We had a new experience the other day when we picked up 
two boatloads of survivors from the ——, torpedoed without 
warning. I will say they were pretty glad to see us when we 
bore down on them. As we neared, they began to paddle franti- 
cally, as though fearful we should be snatched away from them 
at the last moment. The crew were mostly Arabs and Lascars, 
and the first mate, a typical comic-magazine Irishman, delivered 
himself of the following: “Sure, toward the last, some o’ thim 
haythen gits down on their knees and starts callin on Allah; 
but I sez, sez I, ‘ Git up afore I swat ye wid the axe-handle, ye 
benighted haythen; sure if this boat gits saved ’t will be the 
Holy Virgin does it or none at all, at all! Git up,’ sez I.” 

The officers were taken care of in the ward-room—rough 
unlettered old sailormen, who possessed a certain fineness of 
character which I believe the deep sea tends to breed in those 
who follow it long enough. I have known some old Tartars 

eatly hated by those under them, but to whom a woman or 
child would take naturally. 
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What you say about my possibly being taken prisoner both 
amuses and touches me. ‘The former because it seems so highly 
unlikely a contingency. Submarines do not take prisoners if 
they can help it, and least of all from a man-of-war. But I have 
often thought of just what I should do in such a case, and 1 have 
decided that it would be far better to die than to submit to certain 
things. In which case, I should use my utmost ingenuity to take 
along one or two adversaries with me. 

August 11 

So the boys at home don’t all take kindly to being conscripted, 
eh? Well, 1 wish for a lot of reasons that the conscription might 
be as complete and far-reaching as it is in, for instance, France. 
I think for one thing that universal conscription is the final test 
of democracy. Again, I think it would do every individual in 
the nation good to find out that there was something a little bit 
bigger than he—something that neither money nor politics nor 
obscurity nor the Labour Union nor any one else could help 
him to wriggle out of. It would go far towards disillusioning 
those many who seem to feel that they do not have to take too 
seriously a Government because they have helped to create it. 

While I have precious little sympathy for slackers of any 
variety, one must not judge them too harshly because their minds 
do not happen to work the same as ours. In nine cases out of 
ten it is not a question of courage, but one of mental process. 
Some people come of a caste to whom war or the idea of fighting 
for their country is second nature. They take it for granted, 
like death and taxes. If they ever permitted themselves seriously 
to question the rightness of it ; to submit patriotism and courage 
to an acid analysis, they might suddenly turn arrant cowards. 
How much harder is it, then, for people who have never even 
faced the idea of it before to be suddenly placed up against the 
actual fact ! 

August 18 

I have been having a little extra fun on my own hook recently. 
The poor captain has had to have an operation, and will be on 
his back for some weeks. 

Do I like going to war all on my own? Oh, no, just like a 
cat hates cream. It is a wee bit strenuous, as I have to do double 
duty; and one night I was on the bridge steadily from 9 P.M. 
to 7 a.m. But the funny part is that I didn’t feel especially all 
in afterward, and one good sleep fixed me up completely. 

I had a big disappointment on my first run out. I nearly 
bagged a submarine for you. We got her on the surface as nice 
as anything, but it was very rough, and she was far away, and 
before I could plunk her, she got under. If she had only—but, 
as the saying goes, if the dog hadn’t stopped to scratch himself, 
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he would have got the rabbit (not, however, that we stopped to 
scratch ourselves). 
August 27 

I am still in command of the ship and love it, but there is a 
difference between being second in command and being It. It 
makes you introspective to realize that a hundred lives and a 
$700,000 ship are absolutely dependent upon you, without any- 
body but the Almighty to ask for advice if you get into difficulty. 

It is not so much the submarines, which are largely a matter 
of luck, but the navigating. Say 1 am heading back for port 
after several days out, the weather is thick as pea-soup, and I 
have not seen land or had an observation for days. I know 
where I am—at least I think I do—but what if I have mis- 
calculated, or am carried off my course by the strong and 
treacherous tides on this coast, and am heading right into the 
breakers somewhere, or perchance a mine-field! Then the fog 
lifts a little, and I see the cliffs or mountains that I recognize, 
and bring her in with a slam-bang, much bravado, and a sigh 
of relief. Don’t you remember the days when you thought son 
was dying if he cried—or if he didn’t? Well, that’s it! 

Don’t get the idea that I have no recreations. We walk and 
play golf, go to the movies on occasion, and there is always a 
jolly gang of mixed services to play with. 


September 9 


Life here doesn’t vary much. The captain is up and taking 
a few days’ leave, though I doubt if he will take command for 
two or three weeks yet. But I am having a lovely time running 
her. 

The other night we had a very interesting chap for dinner— 
a New-Zealander he was, who has served in Egypt, Gallipoli, the 
trenches in France, and is now in the Royal Naval Reserve. 
The tales he told were of wonderful interest. He was modest 
and seemed to have been a decent sort, but you could sense the 
brutalizing effect of war on him. Some of the things he told 
were such jokes on the Germans that we laughed right heartily. 

The beast in man lies so close to the surface. We think we 
are human and law-abiding of our own volition, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, nine-tenths of it is from pure habit. It doesn’t 
occur to us to be anything else. But let all standards and customs 
be scrapped, let us see the things done freely that never even 
entered our minds before, and a lot of us are liable to develop 
ape and tiger proclivities. We nearly all put unconscious limits 
to our humanity. The most chivalrous and kindly Westerner 
or Southerner would admit that massacring Chinamen, Mexicans, 
or Negroes is not such a great crime; and the most devoted 
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mother or father is prone to regard as unspanked brats children 
who to a third party appear quite as well as the critic’s own. 


Sepiember 20 
I am still in command and loving every minute of it. With 
any other captain than ours it would be a come-down to resume 
my place as a subordinate. But in his case I think that all 
mourn a little when he is away. 


September 29 

Oh, it’s great stuff, this being in command and handling the 
ship alone. Particularly I enjoy swooping down on some giant 
freighter, like a hawk on a turkey, running close alongside, where 
a wrong touch to helm or engine may spell destruction, and then 
demanding through a megaphone why she does or does not do 
so-and-so. I have learned more navigation and ship-handling 
since being over here than in all my previous seagoing experience. 
In the old ante bellum days one hesitated to get too close to 
another ship, even in daytime, far more so at night, even with 
the required navigation lights on. Now, without so much light 
as a glow-worm could give, we run around, never quite certain 
when the darkness ahead may turn into a ship close enough to 
throw a brick at. 

However, I am back in the ranks again now, as the captain 
has come back and resumed command. 

October 9 

You must not be resentful because of the things you have 
gone through, unappreciated by those perhaps for whom you 
have undergone them. It is one of the laws of life, and a hard 
law too, but it comes to everybody, either in a few big things or 
a multitude of little ones. Do the people who keep the world 
turning around ever get due recognition? 1 was thinking in 
much the same resentful vein myself to-day, in my own small 
way, how thankless the job of an executive officer is; how you 
never reach any big end, or even feel that you have made progress, 
but just keep on the job, watching and inspecting and fussing 
to keep the whole personnel-matériel machine running smoothly, 
and knowing that your recognition is purely negative, in that, 
if all goes well, you don’t get called down. And then I calm down 
and realize that it is all in the game, and that it is the best tribute 
so to handle your job in life that nothing has to be said. If your 
car runs perfectly, you neither feel nor hear it, and give it little 
credit on that account. But let it strip a gear or something go ! 

I hate to tell you what I was doing this afternoon. You will 
think I am not at war at all when I tell you that I have been 
roller-skating. I was a bit rusty at first, but warmed up to it. 
It is about the only exercise we can get on shore, for it rains all 
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the time. Each shower puts an added crimp in my temper, as 
I have been trying to get a new coat of camouflage paint on the 
ship. I think, if some of the old paint-and-polish captains and 
admirals could see her now, they would die of apoplexy. 

I fear there is no chance for you to come over. Admiral Sims 
disapproves—not of you personally—one cannot find a place to 
live here, and there would be too many hardships. How would 
it be for you when we had said good-bye, and you saw the ship 
start out into a howling gale or go out right after several ships 
had been sunk outside? With you at home among friends, I 
can keep my mind on my job, which I couldn’t if you were alone 
over here. 

Let me say right now that the destroyer torpedoed was not 
ours. It was hard on you all to have the news published that 
one had been and a man killed, and not say what boat, as that 
leaves every one in suspense. I suppose the relatives of the man 
were notified, but that doesn’t help other people who were 
anxious. 

I don’t suppose I can tell you which boat either, if the authori- 
ties won’t. You do not know any one on board of her, however. 
They saw it coming, jammed on full speed, and nearly cleared it. 
It took them just at the stern and blew off about 30 feet as neatly 
as son would bite the end off a banana. The submarine heard the 
explosion, of course, from below, and came to the surface to see 
the “ damned Yankee ”’ sink, only to find the rudderless, sternless 
boat steaming full speed in a circle with her one remaining pro- 
peller, and to be greeted by a salvo of four-inch shells that made 
her duck promptly. The man killed saw the torpedo coming 
and ran aft to throw overboard some high explosives stowed 
there—but he didn’t quite make it. 

Our destroyers are really wonderful boats—you can shoot off 
one end of them, ram them, cut them in two, and still they float 
and get back to port somehow. 

Some time ago, on a pitch-dark night, one of them was rammed 
by a British boat and nearly cut in two. Was there a panic ? 
Not at all. As she settled in the water, they got out their boats 
and life-rafts, the officers and a few selected men stayed on board, 
and the rest pulled off in the darkness, singing, “‘ Are we down- 
hearted? No!” and “Hail, hail, the gang’s all here.” She 
floated, though with her deck awash; the boats were recalled, 
and they brought her in. She is fixed up and back in the game 
again now. 

Octoher 25 

Where did you hear that about two destroyers being sunk 
off the coast of Ireland on September 3? False alarm. Of 
course, you have read in the papers about the convoy destroyed 
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in the North Sea by German raiders. The two British destroyers 
with the convoy stood up to them and fought as a bulldog would 

ht. a tiger—and with the same result. Somebody was arguing 
with the Admiral, our boss, to the effect that it would have been 
better for them to have saved themselves, trailed the raiders, 
and sent radio, so that British cruisers could have intercepted 
and destroyed them. Said the Admiral, “ Yes, it would have 
been better, but I would court-martial and shoot the man that 
did it.” He’s a wonder to serve under, as grim and strict as a 
Prussian, but very just, and runs things in a way that secures 
all our admiration—though we may fuss a bit when, expecting 
two or three comfortable days in port, we get chased out on short 
notice into a raving gale outside. 


A British DockyaRD 
November 4: 

There are lots of our army people here. Some of them are 
just passing through, while others are stationed at near-by train- 
ing camps or hospitals. I was wandering around the big hotel 
here, when I saw a familiar face in army uniform, and who should 
it be but M——. Much joy! He is near here, on temporary 
duty at a British hospital. J had him over to the ship for lunch, 
and hope to see him again. I certainly respect that boy. He 
has no military ambitions, and wishes the war were over, so he 
could get back to his wife and children; but he answered the 
call while others were hiding behind volleys of language, and he 
is here to see it through. J am afraid he is home-sick and lonely, 
for it is harder for a boy who does not know the English than 
for us hardened mercenaries, who are accustomed to hobnob with 
everybody from Cubans to Cossacks. 

I will be glad when American Army and Navy uniforms are 
designed by a tailor who really knows something about it. Alas, 
our people are distinctly inferior to the British in the cut of their 
jib. I think it is the high standing collar that queers us. It 
is only at its best when one stands at Attention !—head up, chest 
out, arms at side—being distinctly a parade uniform. The 
British, with their rolling collar, and coat tight where it may be 
and loose where it needs to be, are, you might say, less military 
and better dressed. 

Tell the Enfant that I am very proud when he gets gold honour- 
marks on his school-papers, and I think that it probably means 
about the same as a star on a midshipman’s collar. (That ought 
to get him.) 

must close and get a bit of sleep. It seems as if, when it is 
all over, all the heaven I will want is to be with you and son 
again, perfectly quiet. 
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Ar Sga, November 16 


I think a true democracy is necessarily inefficient in a way. 
The only really efficient government in the world is the one which 
we intend to pull down, or else go down ourselves, trying to ! 

Can’t you imagine, in the dim Valhalla beyond, how the archer 
of Pharaoh, the swordsman from the plains before Troy, and the 
Roman legionary will greet the hurrying souls of the aviator, 
the bomb-thrower, and the bayonet-man with, “ Brother, what 
were you ?” 

I'd hate to have to explain to their uncomprehending ears 
what a conscientious objector is ! 

December 2 

Well, to-day is one of the big days of my life, for I assumed 
command of this little packet. I put on my sword and fixings 
and reported to Captain Paine, who was most benevolent. Several 
of us went on shore to celebrate with a little dinner. Some of 
the boys just over joined in, and we became involved with some 
Highland officers of a fighting regiment famous throughout Europe 
for the last three hundred years. One’s first ship, like the first 
baby, is an event that cannot be duplicated. 

December 21 

I needed your letter, being about twenty years older than I 
was a week ago. No, no harm done. Just had my first expe- 
rience of what it means under certain circumstances to be in 
command. Went out with certain others on a certain job. All 
went well, though we had a poor grade of oil in our bunkers and 
were burning more than we should ordinarily. Then, through 
certain chances, we had to go farther than expected. Still, I 
figured to get back with a moderate margin, when the gale struck 
us. You may have read of Biscay storms; well, believe me, 
they are not overrated. I have seen just as bad, perhaps, but 
not from the deck of a destroyer. And while I am frantically 
calculating whether I shall have enough fuel to make port or 
not, there is a wild yell from the bridge that the rudder is jammed 
at hard-a-starboard and can’t be moved. She, of course, at once 
fell off into the trough of the sea, and the big green combers 
swept clear over her at every roll, raising merry hob. All the 
boats were smashed to kindling-wood; chests, and everything 
on deck not riveted down, went over the side. In that sea you 
could no more manceuvre by your engines alone than you could 
dam Niagara with a handful of sand. A man alongside of me 
aft, where we were working on the steering-gear, was swept 
overboard, but, having a line around his waist, was hauled back 
like a hooked fish. 

All I could do was to steam in a big circle, and at one point 
would be running before it, and could work for an instant or 
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two with the seas running up to our waists. When they get 
over your head, you probably won’t be there any longer. At 
that time I didn’t really expect to stay afloat, but was too busy 
with the matters in hand to care. Well, we finally got it fixed, 
though we could only use about 15 degrees of rudder instead 
of full. 

All this time we were drifting merrily to leeward at a rate 
that I hated even to guess at, with the certainty, unless matters 
mended, of eventually piling up on the Spanish coast, then not 
far away, though I hadn’t had a sight of sun or stars in days, 
and didn’t know within fifty miles where I was. Well, when I 
finally headed up into it, I could just about hold her, without 
making any headway to speak of. You cannot drive a destroyer 
dead into a heavy sea at full speed without busting her in two. 
Still the situation would have been nothing to worry about much 
if I had had sufficient fuel. Now, you on shore may fancy that 
a ship just keeps on steaming till she gets there, whether it takes 
a month or more; but such is far from the case. Every mile 
you go consumes just so much fuel, and, if your margin of safety 
is too small, you are liable to be out of luck. And my calcula- 
tions showed me that while I was using up oil enough to be 
making ——- knots, in the teeth of the gale we were only making 
——- knots, and that at that rate I never would make port. 

There were three courses open to me: to let her drift, consum- 
ing my oil, in the hope that it would blow over; to run into a 
Spanish port; or to run for France, my destination, and, if I 
fell short of it, to yell for help by radio, and trust to luck that 
they could send out and pick me up. The first course was too 
risky. I would be making untold miles to leeward all the time, 
would probably roll the masts and funnels out of her, and maybe 
bust down anyhow, too far off for help. The second choice was 
the safest. I could reach Ferrol or Vigo all right, but they would 
probably try to intern me; and while I had heard that King 
Alfonso was a regular guy and a good scout to run around with, 
the ensuing diplomatic complications would make me about as 
popular in Allied circles as the proverbial skunk at a bridge- 
party. So I took the final alternative, and jammed her into 
the teeth of it for all I thought she could stand without imitating 
an opera-hat or an accordion. And, glory be, she made it, the 
blessed little old cross between a porpoise and a safety-razor 
blade! Whether the gale really moderated or I got more nerve, 
I don’t know; but anyhow I gave her more and more, half a 
knot at a time, until we were actually making appreciable head- 
way against it. I never thought any ship could stand the bludgeon- 
ing she got. It seemed as if every rivet must shear, every frame 
and stanchion crush, under the impact of the Juggernaut seas 
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that hurtled into her. Asa thoroughbred horse starts and trembles 
under the touch of the whip, so she reared and trembled, only 
to bury herself again in the roaring Niagara of water. Oh, you 
thoroughbred high-tensile steel! blue-blooded aristocrat among 
metals; Bethlehem or Midvale may claim you—you are none 
the less worthy of the Milan casque, the Damascus blade, your 
forefathers! Verily, I believe you hold 6n by sheer nerve, when 
by all physical laws you should buckle or bend to the shock ! 

And so we kept on. Don’t you know how in the stories it is 
always in a terrific gale that the caged lion or gorilla or python 
breaks loose and terrorizes the ship ? “We don’t sport a menagetie 
on the ——,, but I did pick up the contents of the dry gun-cotton 
case, which had broken and spilt the torpedo detonators around 
on deck contiguous to the hot radiator! And, of course, the 
decks below were knee-deep in books, clothes, dishes, etc., com- 
plicated in some compartments by a foot or two of oil and water. 

Well, the next day we made a little more, and the seas were 
only gigantic, not titanic. The oil was holding out better, too, 
as we struck a better grade in some of our tanks, and I saw that 
we had a fighting chance of making it. By night I felt almost 
confident we could, and I really slept some. Next day I expected 
to make land, but, of course, had little idea how far I might really 
be from my reckoning. Nevertheless, we sighted —— Light 
about where I expected to, and laid a course from there into 
the harbour. It was a rather thick, foggy day, and pretty soon 
I noted a cunning little rock or two dead ahead, where they 
didn’t by any means belong. So I rather hurriedly arrested 
further progress, took soundings, and bearings of different land- 
marks, and found that we were some twenty-five miles from our 
reckoning—so far, in fact, as to have picked up the next light- 
house instead of the one we thought. 

After this it was plain sailing, though I had never been into 
that port before. Made it about noon, took possession of a 
convenient mooring-buoy inside the breakwater--which buoy I 
found out later was sacred to the French flag-ship or somebody 
like that—called on our Admiral there, and was among friends. 
Yes, by heck, I let °em buy me a drink at the club—I needed it! 
Had oil enough left for just about an hour more! 


An AMERICAN OFFICER 
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NEARLY two years and a half have elapsed since the death of 
Violet Martin (“Martin Ross”) closed the long and brilliant 
partnership of the two Irish cousins who had delighted a whole 
generation of readers by their vivid and impartial delineation of 
the Ireland of yesterday. And recently Miss Edith Somerville, 
the surviving partner, has paid in her Irish Memories a truly 
noble tribute to the intrepid and magnanimous spirit of her 
“perfect comrade,” and given a full and intensely interesting 
account of the origin, progress, and methods of their collaboration. 
In their books and in these memories there is ample material 
for an estimate of their achievement and their equipment as 
authors, though it is doubtful whether such an estimate has yet 
been made by any critic endowed with the requisite authority. 
The authors of Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. have enjoyed 
a wide but singularly uncritical appreciation, the great majority 
of their readers regarding them as the writers of one successful 
book, testing everything else they wrote by its approximation to 
certain qualities which marked that exhilarating volume, and 
wholly disregarding other qualities which were to be found in 
everything they wrote. Their other books were thus familiarly 
described as not so good, or not nearly so good, or nearly as good 
as the R.M. The prevalent view was that they were merely 
high-spirited humorists who wrote amusing sketches of hunting 
life in Ireland, and were out of their element when they deviated 
into any form of seriousness. It is the old story. The author 
is always expected to stick to the line in which he has achieved 
@ popular success and refrain from branching out in other 
directions. It is hardly necessary to add that, with few excep- 
tions, editors, publishers, and reviewers aided and abetted this 
view. In the tragic episode of the “ Waters of Strife” in the 
R.M., which now appears as it was originally written, but which 
first saw the light in a magazine, a passage was “ introduced 
by an alien and unsolicited collaborator,” while, on the other 
hand, “ various jests had been eliminated as unfit ” for the sensitive 
readers of the magazine in question. The outlook of the cousins is 
best defined in Miss Somerville’s own words: “ ‘Erin, the tear 
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and the smile in thine eye,’ is a line that is entirely applicable to 
her and to her outlook on the ways of Ross and its people. She 
loved them and she laughed at them, and even though she could 
hold Ross at arm’s length, to analyse, and to philosophize, and 
to make literature of it and of its happenings, she took it back 
to her heart again, and forgave what she could not approve, 
for no better reason than that she loved it.” 

This is said of “ Martin Ross,” but it is equally true of her 
partner. Indeed, one of the chief difficulties of writing about the 
cousins is that one never knows when to say “she” or “ they,” 
for they were of one mind, and whether they wrote (as mostly) 
together, or independently, their style, like their handwriting, 
was practically indistinguishable. It mattered not which held 
the pen; and no one could echo more truly the lament of the 
Roman poet that he had lost partem anume mee than the author 
of Irish Memories. As it has been said elsewhere, if ‘‘ Martin 
Ross ” had been the survivor, she could not have written otherwise 
or better. But most of their readers and all but a few of their 
critics have failed to realize their consummate qualities of artistic 
expression—their remarkable power of combining conciseness and 
colour, their unerring choice of the right word and the illuminating 
epithet, their singular felicity in handling dialect and dialogue, 
and their charm and faithfulness as landscape painters. It was 
all done with an apparent minimum of effort and with the fewest 
possible touches. Compression was of the very essence of their art. 
And though they sometimes wrote at high pressure, their most 
frivolous work was never scamped. They were unsparing in patient 
revision of their manuscript. Nor were they prolific, judged by 
the “output” of many popular novelists. Apart from two 
volumes of short studies and sketches and three books of travel, 
they only wrote eight novels in a partnership of some twenty- 
eight years, and of these only five were developed on orthodox 
lines of construction, and only one, The Real Charlotte, exceeded 
the dimensions of the average modern one-volume novel. 

The unfinished fragment of the family history of the Martins 
of Ross which Violet Martin wrote for a memoir of her brother 
Robert, now published for the first time in Miss Somerville’s 
Memories, is of the utmost value in showing the influences of 
heredity, environment, and association. Her branch of the clan 
was settled at Ross in West Galway as far back as 1590. The 
early Martins were Roman Catholics and Royalists down to the 
time of her great-grandfather. But their change in religion to 
Low Church Protestantism brought with it no sectarian 7 
Many members of the family, including Violet Martin herself, 
were secretly baptized by the priest at the instigation of their 
foster-mothers. The practice was overlooked because toleration 
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was a family tradition. The love of horses and dogs was heredi- 
tary. Richard Martin—“ Humanity Dick ””—immortalized in the 
Statute Book as the author of “ Martin’s Act for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals,” was a collateral. And a disinterested 
love of Ireland was the common heritage of all the descendants 
of Chief Justice Bushe, “silver tongued”’ and “ incorruptible,” 
the friend of Maria Edgeworth, and great-grandfather of both 
the cousins. Their mothers were two of seventy first-cousins 
at a time when Ireland was “ a forcing-house of individuality and 
character,” when each estate was a small kingdom, and when 
enormous families were the rule in all classes. In the grand- 
children of the Bushes there was an unusually large proportion 
of women of the maittresse femme type, charged with high explosive, 
handsome, vivid, commanding, and generous, but expressing 
themselves with a devastating candour, even to the extent of 
saying what other people dared not think. Though they did 
not aspire to authorship, they cultivated the arts and were 
admirable letter-writers. Mrs. Martin, Violet’s mother, was 
not an artistic housekeeper, but she had pronounced literary 
tastes, she was absolutely fearless, and was fortified by an 
unfailing sense of humour which enabled her to report to her 
family that she had overheard a Dublin cabman describe her as 
“a dam pleshant owld heifer.” Her intrepidity and humour 
she bequeathed to her daughter, but not her inability to bear 
fools gladly, for Violet Martin’s “singular gift of toleration for 
stupidity, even of enjoyment of stupidity,” reminds one of what 
Bagehot says of the greatest of all authors. 

Violet Martin was born at Ross at the end of the old regime. 
The patriarchal relations of “the master” and his tenants had 
survived the Famine and the Fenian rising of 1867, but fell with 
a crash in 1872, when the Ross tenants voted according to the 
orders of their Church for the Home Rule candidate. On the 
death of Violet’s father, soon after the election, his widow and 
family quitted Ross for Dublin, and the house, left empty for the 
first time in its history, passed into other hands for sixteen years. 
Violet Martin had spent the first ten years of her life at Ross, 
unnoticed but not neglected. She was a precocious reader and 
musician, and took an early delight in Milton—an edition with 
terrifying pictures. Reading aloud rounded off the close of those 
early days—Shakespeare and Walter Scott, Napier and Miss 
Edgeworth. But she was not a bookish child, joining in all 
outdoor pursuits and sports with enthusiasm, in spite of being 
desperately short-sighted—a family failing which did not stand 
in the way of her close and accurate observation of nature— 
with scrapes of all sorts as her daily portion, but bearing a charmed 
life. She was thrown a great deal in the company of nurses 
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and their strange underlings, and treasured up their sayings in 
her retentive memory. But above all she profited from the 
bracing discipline of home life as the youngest of a number of 
clever, smart, and good-looking sisters and brothers. (The 
present writer remembers very well her telling him that to belong 
to a large family was a great education in style. To gain a 
hearing in such a company. you must be able to express yourself 
briefly and to the point.) They called her “ the Little Philosopher,” 
for she was intensely critical as well as appreciative, and made 
her their pet as well as their fag. But she lived her own life 
apart ; no one recognized that her talents were out of the common, 
though one friend of the family prophesied that one day he would 
boast of having known her as a child. 

In Dublin the Martins’ house was a great gathering-place of 
the clan, for Dublin society still existed in the “ seventies.” 
Violet Martin’s education was also carried on at a Sunday-school, 
where she apparently took all the available prizes and gained a 
profound insight into the “ middle sphere of human existence,” 
afterwards turned to such wonderful account in the first chapter 
of The Real Charlotte. It was a risky experiment, in view of the 
strangely mixed company that she kept, but shielded by her 
“* spiritual reserve and seriousness ” she went through this ordeal, 
with its dreadful revels, school feasts and all, without a singe. 
The cousins met for the first time in January 1886, and in the 
autumn of the following year the literary partnership began. 
It was the period of “ shockers,” and their original intention was 
to follow in the steps of the late Hugh Conway. Even this 
modest ambition was derided by the critics on the hearth, and 
their periodical absences were looked upon as a rank desertion of 
their playfellows. None the less they persevered, but were 
shocked out of the “shocker” by a chance visit to a house 
haunted by living ghosts, which shattered for ever the insincere 
ambition of the “penny dreadful.” Canon Hannay (“ George 
Birmingham”’) in his Introduction to a recent reissue of Jonah 
Barrington’s Recollections, while pronouncing the authors of the 
R.M. to be followers of the Lever tradition, admits that their 
characters are “ genuine Irish.” That so well-equipped a critic 
should have based his estimate on only one of their books only 
confirms what we have said above. 

As for their joint method, which gave rise to endless and often 
ludicrous curiosity, Miss Somerville tells us that it was founded 
on conversation. They talked their characters into existence. 
“Tt always seemed to us that character presupposes incident. 
The first thing needful is to know your man.” But they rarely 
relied on direct portraiture. Of all the characters in their books 
only three had direct prototypes in the world as they knew it, 
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and of those three one was a dog. “ All the others were members 
of a select circle of which Martin and I alone had the entrée.” 
One friendly critic of An Irish Cousin could not believe in the 
jointness of the authorship, and thought that better results might 
* achieved by separation. “Martin Ross’s” reply in a letter 
to her partner is worth quoting: “ Never mind what she says 
about people writing together. We have proved that we can do 
it, and we shall go on. The reason few people can is because 
they have separate minds upon most subjects, and fight their 
own hands all the time. I think the two Shockers have a very 
strange belief in each other, joined to a critical faculty ; added 
to which, writing together is, to me at least, one of the greatest 
pleasures I have. To write with you doubles the triumph and 
the enjoyment, having first halved the trouble and anxiety.” 
Indeed, the process of collaboration was to them so natural and 
inevitable that they could not understand the curiosity felt by 
outsiders about what they considered an unimportant detail. 
The first time the present writer met ‘‘ Martin Ross ” she expressed 
her relief that he was the only writer who had not been inquisitive 
as to their method, and then with engaging inconsistency described 
these conversational preliminaries, adding that what they laughed 
over together generally came out right. In regard to reproducing 
dialect, in which they are admittedly unsurpassed, they from the 
first discarded phonetic spelling and arrived at the conclusion 
that the root of the matter lay in the idiomatic phrase and the 
mental attitude. 

An Irish Cousin was sent off to the publisher in May 1888, 
appeared in midsummer 1889, and had a “ good Press.” Miss 
Somerville has no illusions as to its faults of construction, and 
attributes their success to the fact that it chanced to be the 
first in its particular field. “Miss Edgeworth had been the 
last to write of Irish country life with sincerity and originality, 
dealing with both the upper and lower classes, and dealing 
with both unconventionally.” She pays generous homage to 
the brilliancy and energy of Lever, while unable to acquit him 
and Surtees, in spite of unsurpassable moments, of habitual 
extravagance. ‘‘ Lever was a Dublin man who lived most of 
his life on the Continent, and worked, like a scene-painter, by 
artificial light, from memoranda. Miss Edgeworth had the 
advantage, which was also ours, of living in Ireland, in the country, 
and among the people of whom she wrote.” Whether they were 
together or apart the sayings and the doings of the people formed 
the staple of their conversation and their letters, and the basis 
of their best work. Itwas a constant, intimate, and sympathetic 
association. They encouraged every one to talk to them and 
forgot nothing. Violet Martin enjoyed special advantages in 
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this respect when in 1888, after sixteen years of absence, her 
mother rented the house and gardens at Ross and became a 
tenant in her old home. The grounds were a wilderness; the 
house had fallen into utter disrepair, yet in a few years Ross 
was saved by the efforts of “Miss Wilet,” and converted once 
more into a City of Refuge, in spite of the hostility of the Land 
League and the local priest. The old tenantry and the foster- 
mothers rallied to her support. She was foreman, supervisor, 
instructor, and labourer all in one, doing all that was possible 
with her own hands—down to mending the pump. As her cousin 
puts it, it seems something like a waste to have set a razor to cut 
down trees, but the restoration of Ross was in its way perhaps 
as fine an achievement as any of her literary successes. It 
brought her into closer touch than ever with the people, for she 
was no hard taskmistress, but inexhaustible in her patience and 
pitifulness, and inspiring a devotion which led them to call her 
“the Gentle Lady.” 

To this period belongs the series of articles which she con- 
tributed single-handed to the World, in which she advanced 
steadily in her command of the “ sovran word.” “ Her thoughts 
blossomed in the fit words, as the life of the tree breaks in leaves.” 
The restoration of Ross was completed in 1890, collaboration had 
already been resumed in Naboth’s Vineyard, and the unexpectedly 
favourable reception accorded to this story of the Land League, 
together with Bentley’s suggestion of a full-length three-volume 
novel, led them on to The Real Charlotte. But commissions from 
the Lady’s Pictorial and Black and White to undertake tours in 
Connemara, the vintage district of Bordeaux, Wales, and Denmark 
interrupted their progress and the “serigus novel” was re- 
peatedly laid on the shelf. Miss Somerville speaks feelingly of 
these expeditions, the results of which appeared in book form as 
Through Connemara in a Governess Cart, In the Vine Country 
(“ Martin Ross’s”’ title of From Cork to Claret being rejected as 
too subtle for the public), and Beggars on Horseback: “ In spite 
of certain obvious advantages of a literary kind, these amateur 
gipsy-tours are not altogether as enjoyable as our accounts of 
them might lead the artless reader to imagine. They demand 
iron endurance, the temper of Mark Tapley, and the will to 
survive of Robinson Crusoe.” 

Throughout all these years of pot-boiling activities they were 
intermittently engaged on their greatest novel. The scenario 
was framed as far back as November 1889, and the first chapter 
was written in April 1890. After an interval of seven months 
they wrote five more chapters and established in their minds the 
identity of the characters. “ Thenceforward those unattractive 
beings, Charlotte Mullen, Roddy Lambert, the Turkey Hen, 
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entered like the plague of frogs into our kneading-troughs, our 
wash-tubs, our bed-chambers.” But of all their creations, 
Francie Fitzpatrick was their most constant companion: they 
knew her best and were fondest of her. The character of Lady 
Dysart was largely inspired by Miss Somerville’s mother, but 
it was not a portrait. Charlotte had a direct prototype in life, 
but “the original had left this world before we had begun to 
write books,” and the story of her love-affair, as they discovered 
after the book had appeared, was a piece of unconscious clair- 
voyance. The novel was finished in June 1892, in “ heavenly 
weather,” but Francie’s end, though they felt it to be inevitable, 
gave them genuine pain. “It felt like killing a wild bird that 
had trusted itself to you.” 

The manuscript was not sent off till the following February, and 
the authors’ refusal to accept Bentley’s revised terms and 
negotiations with another publisher delayed its appearance for 
more than a year. Meanwhile, in the early summer of 1893, 
they had paid a never-to-be-forgotten visit to Oxford, with 
Magdalen, its cloisters and its music, written in red letters in 
the brightest pages of their May memories. They were in Paris 
when The Real Charlotte was published amid a general chorus of 
disapproval. Even their families and friends were hostile or 
shocked. The most favourable review condemned the book as 
“unsympathetic, hard, and harsh,” and “one distinguished 
London literary paper declared that it ‘could hardly imagine a 
book more calculated to depress and disgust even a hardened 
reader.’’? They had, in short, a bad Press, which “insisted to 
the exclusion of every other aspect of the book on the ‘ un- 
pleasantness’ of the characters.” But genius, like murder, 
will out, and The Real Charlotte made its way slowly but steadily, 
in defiance of. published opinion, supported by the admiration 
of less vocal but more intelligent critics. Miss Somerville’s own 
comment is at once pointed and modest: “The pendulum has 
now swung the other way, and ‘pleasant’ characters usually 
involve a charge of want of seriousness. Very humbly, and 
quite uncontroversially, I may say that Martin and I have never 
wavered from the opinion that The Real Charlotte was, and 
remains, the best of our books, and with this very mild com- 
mendation the matter, as far as we are concerned, closes.” 

The growing tide of approval from those whose approval they 
most valued soon set in, and it was running strongly when “ Martin 
Ross” paid a visit to St. Andrews early in 1895. Her letters to her 
partner, then in Paris, give the best portrait of Andrew Lang that 
we have yet seen. She was petrified by his omniscience, laughed 
at his foibles and his “resigned politeness,” but recognized and 
loved the great heart of “the good and kind Andrew” who was 
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indeed a true friend and a loyal champion. The visit was not 
without its trials. She was constantly being introduced to people 
and feeling that they expected her to say something clever. 
“T never do. I am merely very conversational, and feel in 
the highest spirits, which is the effect of the air.” Her parlour 
tricks fell flat, and she had to admit to those who told her that 
Charlotte was like Za Cousine Bette, that neither she nor her 
partner had read Balzac. But the visit was a great success 
and source of encouragement. The beauty of Edinburgh took 
her breath away. “ You know what I think of Scott. You 
would think the same if you once saw Edinburgh.” Here again 
Andrew Lang acted as her cicerone, and she was received with 
delightful cordiality by Henry Butcher and his wife, who were 
proud to be her compatriots. Her last impression of Andrew Lang 
was of “ his whipping out of the railway carriage’ as her train 
started “in the midst of an account of how Buddha died of 
eating roast pork to surfeit.’”’ In 1895 and 1896 the cousins were 
engaged with many interruptions on The Silver Fox, which 
appeared serially in weekly instalments—involving “a steady 
rate of production and recurring ‘curtains’ which are both 
objectionable ”—and in book form in October 1897. The con- 
ditions in which this novel was written were not favourable, 
and it is not one of their best, though the hunting scenes are 
brilliant, and effective use is made of Irish superstition. In 
the summer of 1895 they spent a happy and primitive fortnight 
in one of the Isles of Aran, where on May 22 they “ rescued a 
drowning child by the quay, and got very wet thereby. Several 
Natives surveyed the performance, pleased, but calm, and did 
not offer assistance”—a curious foot-note on Synge’s study 
of Aran psychology. 

In the same summer they were commandeered by the Irish 
Unionist Alliance to instruct the East Anglian elector in Irish politics. 
This “ new entertainment ” provided for them by the General 
Election was rich in experiences, and opened for them a window 
into English middle-class life. They met John Bunyan, Seth 
Bede, and Dinah Morris in the flesh, and learned “ unforgettable 
lessons of English honesty, level-headedness, open-mindedness, 
and courtesy.” They enjoyed the compliment ofbeing denounced 
directly in a Radical poster as “Irish Locusts,’ and had the 
satisfaction of backing the winning candidate. It was at 
Boulogne and Etaples in 1898 that Some Experiences of an Irish 
R.M. came into existence as a commission from the editor of the 
Badminton, for whom they had already written sundry short 
stories and articles. Only three of the episodes were written 
when, on their return to Ireland in October, ‘“ Martin Ross” 
was disabled by a terrible hunting accident, from the effects of 
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which she suffered for ten years. The remainder of the R.M. 
stories were written at high pressure. “Martin Ross” was 
never out of pain, but never in higher spirits, judged by her work. 
When one thinks of all she did in this “‘ Sofa Period,” one can 
apply to her, with extensions, the eulogy paid to a famous and 
very short-sighted editor by his colleague: “X. is as blind as a 
bat, but he has the courage of forty bloodhounds.” And her 
chivalry was equal to her courage. When she discovered that a 
Christmas story which they had finished for the Homestead was 
built round the same idea as had inspired a tale by Miss Barlow 
a year before, “ we couldn’t possibly send in ours. All we could 
do was to write and tell the Editor what had happened and make 
our bows.” The cousins played the game; a game which was 
not played by their own imitators. 

The R.M. appeared in November 1899, and this time the 
reviewers, with one ludicrous exception, were friendly or en- 
thusiastic. Better than the reviews were the letters which reached 
them from the ends of the earth, from an old contemporary 
of Surtees, who proclaimed himself “the Evangelist of the 
R.M.,” testimonials of the curative effects of their mirth; best 
of all, the tributes from the Army. During the South African 
War a copy of the book was found in De Wet’s tent, and a 
Director of Military Intelligence said that a statue should be 
erected in honour of the R.M. for services rendered during the 
war. And the tributes they received from the Front since August 
1914 filled them with a “ shamed thankfulness.” Nothing ever 
gave “ Martin Ross’ more pleasure than the inclusion of passages 
from the R.M. in the Broadsheets sent out to the soldiers by the 
Times. The last entry in the diary of Gilbert Talbot tells of 
his having “ read one of the old R.M. stories aloud ” to his men 
with “roaring success.” The closing chapters of Miss Somer- 
ville’s Memories abound in anecdotes, exhilarating and affecting, 
of her cousin’s undaunted spirit and indomitable humour. She 
“never surrendered to the allied forces of malaise and those 
attractions of idleness and comfort which may be symbolized in 
‘The Sofa.’ ” 

Their joint expeditions were soon resumed, and their pens were 
seldom unemployed. In A Patrick Day’s Hunt the text was entirely 
contributed by “‘ Martin Ross,” and is perhaps her most remark- 
able tour de force in idiom and realization of the countryman’s 
point of view. Another brilliant joint effort of this period 
was the result of a visit to a County Galway Petty Sessions 
Court, which under the title of “ An Irish Problem” appeared 
in the National Review and with other stories and sketches was 
reprinted in March 1903 in All on the Irish Shore—a title happily 
borrowed from the most touching of all Scott’s lyrics. At Aix 
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in June of the same year they revised and largely rewrote An 
Irish Cousin. At Amélie-les-Bains they began Dan Russel the 
Fox. (One wonders how many of the readers of that vivid 
picture of the spell of the furor venaticus are awafe of the source 
of the title.) It was laid aside for a while, resumed at Portofino 
in the spring of 1909 and completed at home. In the previous 
year, when they were at Montreuil, Some Further Experiences of 
an Irish R.M., a collection of stories which had appeared in 
various magazines, saw the light in book form. They are written 
with much of the old gusto, but the true successor of the R.M. 
is to be found in their last book, In Mr. Knox’s Country, pub- 
lished in July 1915, only a few months before “ Martin Ross’s ” 
death. Here the pitfalls that notoriously beset sequels were trium- 
phantly evaded, and in the company of Flurry and his friends we 
can forgive the authors for abandoning their intention of writing 
another “serious novel.” It was partly the result of habit, but 
largely due to the revival of hunting and the re-establishment of the 
West Carbery Hounds, of which Miss Somerville had been so long 
and is still the M.F.H. In these last years “ Martin Ross’s” 
health had sufficiently recovered to enable her to enjoy society, 
to take part in what Miss Somerville calls “a series of tribal 
war-dances round the County Galway,” and to pay visits to her 
allies and friends. Of these one of the oldest was Lady Gregory, 
at whose house she met, and much enjoyed meeting, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. ‘Martin Ross” stood aloof from the Neo-Celtic movement, 
refused to admit the truth of Synge’s interpretation of Irish 
peasant “ mentality,” was unreconciled to his literary conventions 
and his idealized dialogue, and even criticized the accuracy of 
his dialect. But she was deeply interested in the Irish Theatre, 
and a great admirer of Irish players and playwrights. In 1912 she 
paid a visit to Ulster at the time of the signing of the Covenant, 
and described her impressions in a remarkable article in the 
Spectator. Her last expedition with her cousin was in the summer 
of 1915, when they spent ‘“‘a happy time, in lovely weather, in 
a lovely place ”—the Kingdom of Kerry. 

The cousins were not only single-souled as literary partners, 
but saw eye to eye in other matters. They were both “ whole- 
hearted, unshakeable Suffragists”’ of the Constitutional wing. 
The last piece of joint writing they undertook was a pamphlet 
written at the request of the Conservative and Unionist Women’s 
Franchise Association. ‘‘ Martin Ross” was perhaps the keener 
politician. The aloofness of the art-students in Paris, deaf and 
blind to everything but their art, was to her a constant amazement. 
Her opposition to Home Rule was only strengthened by her 
distrust of the newer revolutionary influences which, in a prophetic 
letter to Captain Stephen Gwynn, M.P., written in February 1912, 
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she believed to be spreading in the patchwork of Irish Nationalism. 
She doubted the ability of the Parliamentary Party to control 
these elements, and saw in Socialism the Nemesis of the larger 
policy of the Church of Rome. She was afraid of town politicians, 
since “towns are full of second-hand thinking: they know 
nothing of raw material and the natural philosophy of the country 
people.” But she avoided controversy, believing rows to be a 
mistake. She had “a very special gift for friendship, both with 
women and men,” her magnanimity was inexhaustible, and she 
had none of the egotism of genius. Her gratitude for encourage- 
ment and appreciation was touching in its simplicity, and she 
remained utterly unspoiled by success, absolutely devoid of 
jealousy. These Irish cousins were, in truth, as one of the authors 
whom they held in highest honour has said, “an unmatchable 
pair,’ and the survivor has crowned her share in a unique 
partnership by a memorial unsurpassed for beauty and sincerity 
in all the annals of collaboration. 
C. L. GRavES 
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TEN DAYS IN THE BACK AREAS 


June 25. On a fine summer’s morning, with a little breeze to 
ruffle that safeguarding strip of the Channel, blue sky overhead, 
and promise of hot weather, Princess A——and I started on our 
trip to Belgium. Like herrings in a barrel the boat was packed 
with leave-men outward bound, and we strapped ourselves into 
Gieve waistcoats and felt like trussed chickens till the welcome 
sight of the French coast brought relief and an excellent luncheon 
arranged in a private room by the R.T.O., after which, packed 
into a big covered car with Gaspard, the head of the Belgian 
police, on the box, we set our faces eastwards. The Princess 
had murmured a gentle hint—it was no more—that excessive 
speed appealed to neither of us, for she had previous experience 
of Belgian chauffeurs. I had not. My ignorance was soon illu- 
minated, as with a hoot and a jolt we flew off, banging over the 
cobble-stones, slithering along the railway lines, shaving soldiers, 
hand-carts, lorries, and all the thousand and one different items 
of traffic that crowded the quay of Boulogne. Up the narrow, 
twisting streets of the old town we sped, away into the open 
country beyond, where after summer showers of the previous 
days nature had risen refreshed, the greens incredibly green, the 
distance incredibly blue, the sky a faultless azure accentuated 
by fleecy clouds whose chasing shadows played “ catch-who- 
catch-can”’ across the wide, undulating country that reminded 
one of Salisbury Plain. 

For quite a long way there were hardly any signs of warfare, 
as we slipped at our terrifying pace past little country houses 
standing at the end of miniature avenues of trees, fields of ripening 
corn, one in particular | remember gay as its national tricolour, 
with a wealth of daisies, cornflowers, and poppies that swayed 
and rippled adorably in the breeze. The farm carts with their 
great hoods sheltering old women and their menfolk ambled 
along the roads, the wolflike chien de garde loping alongside. 
Aged labourers bent to their work in the fields, and now and 
again a Staff car would dash past at the same crazy pace as we 
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affected. But that was the only sign of war till we had left 
Boulogne well behind us and began to meet strings of army 
horses and mules going to or from the rest camps that abound 
in that district; motors with French, Belgian, and British Staff 
officers, and now and again a handful of soldiers. But even so 
they were comparatively scarce till we reached Calais. Then we 
plunged into a welter of nationalities thronging the tramcars. 
The petites bourgeoises of the town rubbed shoulders with French 
and Belgian officers, African negroes, squat little Portuguese, 
turbaned Indians, lithe-limbed Australians and New-Zealanders, 
sturdy Canadians, and the blue-clad poilus of France. It would 
have seemed unreal had one not already seen the same thing in 
Boulogne, and yet the olla podrida could never cease to have 
an element of interest, of dreamlike unreality, to one’s eyes. 
Calais was traversed in a flash of time it seemed, and once again 
we were out on the white roads with their clouds of dust and the 
increasing flatness which was to culminate some hundred miles 
farther on in the dead level of the Flanders plains. 

Gravelines was the next town, and here a necessity, which 
personally I blessed, compelled a reduction of pace. In the 
quaint little town, with its green banks rising from grey stone 
fortifications above tidal moats, the rough wooden bridges across 
the moats were cunningly placed at right angles to the roadway, 
so that no traffic could travel at more than a foot’s pace. The 
change of pace was delightful, and also it gave one time to 
appreciate the old-world charm of Gravelines, with its grass- 
grown fortifications golden with dandelions and flecked with 
daisies. From Gravelines onwards there were more tangible signs 
of war along the straight tree-bordered roads, or, rather, the pre- 
paration for war that one met. A world of mimic war behind the 
real world of war that lay in the direction whither we were speeding, 
past barriers and sentries, to whom Gaspard in the voice of an 
angry wolf would howl a password, so that we never stopped. 
There were fields filled with equipment. Piles of wooden planks, 
bundles of stakes, faggots, and every conceivable necessity for 
trench-building, hutments, and so forth. Camp-cookers filled 
another space, their funnels tucked away on their backs like birds 
with their heads under their wings. On the canals barges pro- 
gressed leisurely laden with British soldiers, who at that moment 
were taking over the northern sector of the line from the French. . 
As we passed, the soldiers cheered and waved, more like bean- 
feasters than men on their way to defend one of the most villainous 
sectors of the battle-front, where, owing to the shifting sand and 
inundating waters, trenches of any kind were an impossibility. 
So cheery were they that it seemed incredible it meant war, 
and I felt as if I was back again at manceuvres, as I had been 
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year after year at home in England, till some lorries, crammed 
to their utmost with brand-new stretchers, brought me back 
with a bump to the grimness under the cheery waving and 
chaff from the men in the slowly moving barges. 

Though here and there bombs have been dropped in Calais, 
it was not until Dunkirk was reached that any tangible signs 
of destruction obtruded themselves on one’s notice in the shape 
of shelled houses, stripped roofs, gaping window-frames, and 
walls propped up unsteadily. It was war—or the outskirts 
of war—because Dunkirk had not been shelled for at least 
eighteen months, and life ran its even tenor. It seemed odd 
the Boche should not be shelling the town, since he must have 
known what was happening. From Dunkirk our route lay 
alongside the canal, and it will always remain a miracle to 
me how we failed to find a grave in its unsavoury depths, 
for the chauffeur, excited perchance at the proximity of his 
own frontier, cracked on the pace, and we flew, rather than 
drove, over the intervening miles to the historic corner by 
Cabour, where, on the last bit of Belgian soil that he still owns, 
King Albert met our King on the occasion of his first visit 
to the troops. From the estaminet at the turning down to 
Cabour we swung across the canal, into the narrow twisting 
streets of Adinkirk, the railway station, in peace times, for 
La Panne, the little plage where the King and Queen of the 
Belgians have spent the past three years. Certainly the entrance 
to La Panne was hardly prepossessing, being composed of dirty 
little houses and low-class estaminets, bordering the tree-shaded 
road. Soldiers abounded, and some Belgian labourers were 
repairing the road up to the villas by desultorily poking 
loose sand between equally loose cobble-stones. Faith, I sup- 
pose, led them to believe that two fluctuating objects would 
make a solid road. Anyhow it made a track of sorts up to a 
ridge of sand which it seemed we were going to charge, and I 
wondered what lay beyond. We reached it, and swung left-handed, 
for beyond the ridge lay the sea, aglitter with the westering sun, 
and stretching away into a seemingly illimitable distance. I 
had hardly caught my breath from the sheer loveliness of that 
wide blue and silver space, before the motor drew up with a 
shriek of hard-jammed brakes, its nose almost into another ridge 
of drifted sand bound together by blue-grey marram-grass. On 
our right lay that wonderful sea: on our left three of the most 
hideous, jerry-built villas it was possible to conceive, and on the 
steps, in white, with a blue scarf wound round her head, stood 
the Belgian Queen, with her eldest son—-a tall, slight boy—-at 
her side. 

T had never realized before how thoroughly the camera can 
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misrepresent nature. In her photographs the Queen had always 
looked tall, square, and rather stern. There she stood, slight 
and graceful, with delightful blue eyes, a rose-leaf skin that defied 
all weathers, and fluffy red-gold hair that peeped out from beneath 
the becoming blue scarf. No camera, no picture, could ever 
reproduce her fleeting expressions, the humorous twinkle in her 
eyes, the quick smile of amusement that was always ready to 
light her face. Nor can a portrait give the charm of manner, 
friendly yet shy and appealing, or the soft tones of her pleasant 
voice. All these things, combined with a strong personality and 
fine intellect, went to make up a most attractive lady. Indeed, 
with her fragility it was hardly credible that she should have 
weathered the storms of this war as she has done, or survived 
that retreat from Brussels across her husband’s kingdom to this 
little out-of-the-way seaside resort. Nobody but those who 
endured it will ever know what that journey must have entailed 
in suffering and horror, as her motor threaded its way, through 
troops advancing eastwards to try and defend the country, and 
hosts of terrified civilians fleeing westwards from the Germans 
behind them. So close on the Queen’s heels were those brutal 
hordes that more than once, when she and her lady-in-waiting, 
Comtesse de Caraman Chimay, left their motor at some point 
whither they were making, than a dispatch-rider would rush up 
with orders to resume the journey at once. Some day perhaps 
the world will hear all the details of that grim flight, and not 
only of that, but of the daily life of the Belgian sovereigns at 
La Panne. If so, they will stand even higher in the world’s 
esteem, if possible, than they do now, for although courage may 
accomplish much under the goad of excitement, it requires a 
wonderful stability to maintain such courage at the same level 
throughout three years. And this the King and Queen have 
done whilst living amid danger and discomfort in those jerry- 
built villas between the sea and the dunes, half a dozen miles 
behind the firing-line. Never during our stay did I hear a murmur 
from either of them, or a comparison between what existence was 
now and what it had formerly been in Brussels. Always brave and 
kind, mindful of the broader aspect of life, a natural serenity 
and saving sense of humour has stood them in good stead, and 
the calm atmosphere of their home was what struck me most 
as the days slipped by in the simplest round of existence that it 
is possible to imagine. 

We had arrived just in time for tea, and, the meal ended, 
the Comtesse de Caraman Chimay and I went for a walk 
along the beach and dunes where the latest air-raiders had 
dropped several bombs. I was delighted when I found that 
my.own room looked, not on to the sea, but across the rolling 
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dunes to the south. The view seemed wider at the first glance 
than it really was, for the distant ridge that shut out the plains 
from sight seemed miles away, and the mounted gendarmes, 
placed along it at intervals, to guard the sovereigns’ privacy, 
were fantastic silhouettes against the summer sky. My strongest 
desire, of course, was to mount the top of that ridge and look 
south and east. South and east, the direction whence came the 
ceaseless growling of the guns, and where, high in the sky, hung 
the cumbrous observation balloons above the British lines. South 
and east were the points of interest, and eventually J spent many 
hours seated at my window listening, for the ridge of the Grande 
Dune shut out all view of the distant plains and fields of Flanders. 
Not that the dunes themselves were by any means devoid of 
interest, for there were patches of vivid blue salvia, pale yellow 
cenotheras, a feathery thalictrum, and the dwarf roses which 
emitted a faint scent of sweetbrier when trodden underfoot. 
Thank goodness one was spared, at the villa, a full view of La 
Panne itself, where every householder had apparently sown his 
architectural wild oats. Words fail to describe the incongruity 
of the place. There were battlemented horrors of sham granite: 
ice-cream-looking little houses, chalets perched on the top of 
steep sand-hillocks, and castellated birthday cakes painted in 
pink and white. It is impossible to convey any idea of the 
hideousness of the buildings set among surroundings which had 
a charm of their own, as wide spaces always have. And wide 
spaces the dunes certainly afforded, containing hollows with 
unexpected pools reflecting the blue sky, patches of swamp full 
of little marsh plants, drifted hills and valleys of pure golden 
sand, bound together by the dwarf briers with their pale cream 
blooms, or the blue-grey marram-grass that brought to my mind 
visions of my land of dreams on the Norfolk coast. But the 
thing that held me to the southern side was the sound of the 
guns that formed the plain-song of life. Sometimes low and 
muttering, sometimes loudly insistent, shaking the house and its 
contents, but never wholly silent day or night. That became 
the spell of La Panne, for me at any rate. 

But the first evening I had not realized the fascination of 
the grim sound as I walked with the Comtesse along the beach, 
and away into the belt of shrubby trees below the villas, and in 
which lay a little horseshoe-shaped pond on to which my window 
looked. In the belt of scrub big holes yawned made by an 
air raid a few weeks earlier, and some of the poor little fir-trees 
which had struggled with a hard-hearted nature into maturity 
had been uprooted and flung aside by the explosions. 

That evening I met most of the King’s entourage: Colonel 
D--—, Commandant L——-, and the Comte de G——._ Also the 
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Queen’s lady-in-waiting, the Comtesse de Caraman Chimay, a 
charming, intelligent woman with artistic tastes, who was my 
companion in various excursions, and a deep debt of gratitude 
do I owe her for the delightful hours we spent together. 

Life was most simple at the villas, three in number, where 
the King, Queen, and their suite had found refuge. Everybody 
breakfasted alone in their own room, and mine being next to 
the Comtesse’s and opposite the Princess’s, we used to wander 
in and out and make our plans for the day. The plans generally 
included a motor trip of some kind, always eastwards. After 
all, eastwards was the interesting direction, and westwards—- 
well, in a couple of miles you were into France. At 12.30 every- 
body assembled for déjeuner, and there was plenty of talk, im 
French at the household table, in English at the King’s table, 
so it was lucky that I happen to be bilingual, thanks to the fact 
that I spoke French with my mother throughout my childhood. 

June 26. Having wakened with a raging headache, my walk 
to the Grande Dune collapsed, and I lay in bed instead, and 
listened to the grumbling of the guns. The night had hardly been 
restful, as there was heavy shelling in the direction of Ypres, 
and the air was full of aeroplanes and the stuttering anger of 
their machine-guns. By luncheon time my headache had departed, 
and in the afternoon the Comtesse, Commandant L——, and I 
went off by motor to see a badly wounded Belgian officer who 
was at Hoogestrate hospital. Our way lay through the picturesque 
little town of Furnes, the last momentary resting-place of the 
King and Queen on their journey to La Panne in the summer of 
1914. Now the town, after many bombardments and much 
‘bombing, was but partially inhabited, and on that summer’s 
afternoon it was eerily still and desolate when we left the car 
and loitered in its cobble-paved, empty streets. The contents of 
the small shops were what surprised me most ; mostly baby clothes 
and bottles of scent at 20 francs apiece! One wondered who on 
earth had that sum to spend on indifferent scent in those days 
of financial shortage. Furnes was still liable to be shelled, and, 
indeed, on the previous day a few shells were dropped there, 
just to remind the few inhabitants that the war was still going 
on. It is strange how these poor people have clung to their 
homes despite everything. In the picturesque Grande Place the 
town hall, a splendid little specimen of Renaissance work with 
latticed windows and a great golden eagle on the centre pinnacle, 
had no glass left, the leaden casements hanging in strips, while 
the beautiful old houses have been considerably knocked about. 
One little hotel had a large notice of Ouvert pasted on the shutters, 
which were closed on the ground floor, because windows no longer 
existed. The tubs, in which bay-trees or laurels had formerly 
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stood, remained on either side of the door, but the shrubs were 
smashed and a luxuriant crop of nettles grew in their place. 

From Furnes we went eastwards to a convent, now a 
easualty clearing hospital, standing on the left of the straight, 
tree-bordered road, and as it has been a hospital since the 
early days, huts had sprung up round it, enclosed in gardens 
gay with flowers. Everything looked calm and peaceful under 
the cloudless beauty of the summer sky, with the great, clumsy 
observation balloons hanging over the British lines, and only 
the dull thud of the guns breaking the stillness, so that one 
could hardly realize war was near at hand. Indeed, for a 
moment, as I waited in the garden for the Comtesse, the firing 
was so desultory that I said absent-mindedly to L——-: “ Where 
are they practising ?’’ He shrugged his shoulders and laughed: 
‘‘ That is from the line—it is only three miles away.” The words 
brought me back to realities, and I felt’ a fool. But for the 
moment I had forgotten, in that sun-flooded loveliness, with the 
most gorgeous bed of poppies I have ever seen growing at my 
feet, that war was only three miles away. 

From the convent we swung north-east to the little village of 
Loo, the last village in that part towards the line, and here 
there was no chance of forgetting realities. The place was empty, 
save for soldiers, either leaving or going up to the line. The 
houses were smashed and battered; the eastern end of the 
village practically obliterated. The houses in the central place 
were gutted; the windows of the Hétel de Ville stuffed with 
straw in place of glass. The church—a fine old building—was 
roofless, the font shattered in one corner, and a big crucifix 
propped against a broken pillar, the figure of the Christ untouched. 
The ground was littered with fragments of pulverized stained 
glass that glittered like precious stones in the sunshine, while 
sparrows and starlings flew round their untidy nests in the crevices, 
and nettles were forcing their way between the paving-stones 
of the chancel. It was desolation as complete as you could wish 
to see, accentuated by the beauty of the day and the crops in 
the fields ripening under the hot sun, which one saw through the 
gaping holes in the walls. The presbytery was also smashed, 
the cornice and part of the ceiling protruding from the window- 
frame of an upper room. But the graveyard had not been 
touched, though near the east end of the church were two immense 
craters where shells had fallen. The roads were in good order—of 
necessity—for military traffic passed to and from the neighbour 
trenches. The troops were the only living things in Loo, an 
they weren’t numerous as it was not too “healthy” at that 
time, with the shelling of the back areas. While we were at 
Loo the firing from the line grew stronger, and more observation 
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balloons rose from the British line until we counted fifteen 
as we turned homewards down the tree-bordered road, with a 
wealth of cultivation on each side and farms or villages set in 
the green fields like little red jewels. The country was flat and 
perhaps ugly, but for the warmth of colour in those vivid red 
roofs and grey stone farmsteads nestling among clumps of 
protecting trees, while the rich crops stretched for miles over 
the land. In winter it would be abominably desolate, but in 
June, with the waving green of the young corn, the scarlet- 
flecked masses of beans, the mauve-white blossoms of the luxuriant 
potato crops, the scene was attractive enough, especially when 
a battalion of French soldiers in their blue uniforms came tramp- 
ing down. the shadow-dappled road, or a handful of Belgian 
cavalry made way for a farm cart containing an old woman in 
her starched muslin cap, a prick-eared dog—half collie, half wolf— — 
loping alongside. I saw no waste ground in Belgium ; barley 
jostled oats, beet consorted with lettuce: no hedgerows divided 
the holdings or ate the good from the ground, and the roads 
were not allowed to steal a bit here and a corner there, but ran 
straight into the distance under their tunnel of trees. 

The roads being mostly cobble-paved had a steep camber, so 
that when we rattled along at fifty miles an hour and had suddenly 
to pull on one side for traffic, it meant that the motor plunged 
at a terrifying angle, and as the Belgian chauffeurs drive entirely 
on the brake and jam it on with amazing violence at the last 
moment, it was not too pieasant, and one seemed to be clinging 
by one’s eyelids on to the road !—not a form of driving suited 
to the nervous. However, it seemed as if some special Providence 
watched over those lunatic drivers, for 1 saw wonderfully few 
motors smashed up by the roadside, and heard of comparatively 
few accidents, which is astounding considering the amount of 
traffic everywhere and the pitfall of light railways that honey- 
comb the countryside. This construction of railways, amongst 
other things, astounded the Belgians. “C’est épatant, les 
Anglais,” was a remark I was for ever hearing, and they were 
impressed, if not a little scandalized, once when, just south of 
Furnes, the British wished for a double instead of a single- 
line track. The Belgian authorities on being asked said: “ Cer- 
tainly, we will request permission from the Government to 
construct the second line.’”’ The British asked how long the per- 
mission would take to get, and the Belgians replied: “Oh, perhaps 
a fortnight to three weeks.” “ All right,” replied the British. 
The next morning gangers were at work, and long before per- 
mission had trickled through half a dozen officials, the line was 
laid and in use. That astounded and confounded the Belgians, 
who are still marvelling at British ways and British thoroughness. 
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June 27. At 6.380 I was awakened by a tremendous explosion 
that shook the place. It turned out to be a shell which had 
landed within fifty yards of an isolation hospital. The night, 
too, had been disturbed, for enemy planes were over, high up, 
out of sight, and the anti-aircraft guns had been busy. Overhead 
one was accustomed to perpetual motion and sound. The droning 
of planes, the stutter of their guns, and in the distance the eternal 
boom of cannon in the line. If there was a spell of silence it 
seemed unnatural and had almost an uncanny feeling. 

Most of the morning, from five o’clock until noon, the big 
Boche naval guns had been firing steadily over our heads on to 
Dunkirk, and by luncheon-time had dropped forty-nine shells 
on to the latter place at a thirty-mile range. We heard and 
saw nothing of it except that one shell fell short in La Panne 
and sent up a huge fountain of smoke, debris, and dust which we 
saw from the Grande Dune, where Princess A——, Prince Leopold, 
and I had gone to survey the scene. It was a fine view from the 
top of the Grande Dune, but a long and tiring walk from the 
villa, for it lay through heavy sand. But it was well worth 
the drag as one could see miles, from Coxyde-les-Bains to Cassel, 
and beyond ; also right over Furnes, Loo, and Pervyse, towards 
Thourout, etc. We could hear them shelling towards Ypres, and 
southwards beyond that again, but there was a certain amount 
of haze, so that one could not see so far as on a clear day. 

June 28. There was tremendous shelling at 1.30 this morning, 
and it woke me with a jump. I went to the window and saw 
the whole sky lit by the flashes of distant guns, a fine but rather 
terrible sight when one knew it meant death and destruction 
hurtling through the stillness of the summer’s night. It was 
evidently a barrage put up for a raid, because it ended as suddenly 
as it started, and I went back to bed again. © 

This morning the Princess, Prince Leopold, and I went in a 
car to a hospital, where we heard some wounded British soldiers 
had been brought in during the night. The hospital was a 
model in all ways. There was no chance of eye-wash, be- 
cause the visit was unexpected, and the usual work was going 
on when we got there. What has struck me in the hospitals 
T have seen here are the perfect arrangements of every kind, 
the cleanliness, the air of method and care that characterizes 
them inside and out. Although this hospital only came into 
existence in the spring there were already beds of flowers and 
shrubs round it, the green of newly sown lawns, and masses of 
bright annuals. I was surprised at the equipment of these 
places, and the wounded English one finds are enthusiastic at 
the way they are treated, at the skill of the doctors, and the 
comfort they meet with. This morning the men were all gunners 
or A.S.C. drivers who had been caught on the roads as they were 
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taking ammunition and supplies up to the front line. The 
shelling of these back areas was consistent and serious; though it 
may only catch a couple of men here and a couple of men there, 
it piles up the casualty list, worse luck. These men were all 
cheery, except one who was practically unconscious. 

When we left the hospital Prince Leopold suggested that we 
should go and look at the hole made by the shell which had 
awakened me in the morning, so he consulted the chauffeur, 
and the latter said that if we cracked on the pace we could 
do it in the remaining time between then and lunch. So we 
went. It was a case of going! Along those awful cobbled 
roads we tore at about sixty to sixty-five miles an hour. We 
were flung from side to side of the car, up against the roof, 
and the boy sitting between us must have been black and blue, 
for we each clutched him tightly when it got too agitating, 
especially when we struck the main road beside the Dunkirk 
canal. It was a wild career, and we only just had time to 
dash down to Cabour and back, and we swung up to the villa 
at the very moment of lunch—12.30. However, it was a nice 
outing. 

The King told me a curious thing last night in talking of La 
Panne. He said it was a strange coincidence that he should 
have come to a standstill, almost on the edge of his country, 
at the very place where Leopold I was proclaimed King of the 
Belgians. He added: “It is a pity the place has such a silly 
name, for it will be very historic in days to come.” And so it 
will, because for three years the King and Queen have lived 
here, with the sea, the trenches, and wire entanglements up to 
the door on one side, and, on the other, the dunes. It is the 
only decent thing I have heard of them—up to date—-that 
they have not bombed La Panne much. So far they seem pur- 
posely to have avoided the villa. Whether this decency will 
last | rather doubt. The only hope is that they may be too 
much occupied to find time to tackle La Panne. I would give 
a great deal to be here when the next bombardment begins, as, 
I suppose, somewhere inside lies the fighting instinct that responds 
to the booming of the guns and the excitement and thrill of war. 
Anyhow one can quite understand now the restlessness which 
possesses some men on leave to get back to the whole thing. 
They hate its horrors, yet there is a hideous fascination about 
the sound of the guns, and the fact that one is among realities, 
grim, horrible very often, but still the realities of life and death. 
No sham, no hollow pretences, or play-acting : no political chica- 
neries and dishonesties. Out in Flanders life is at its fullest and 
most terrible ; death in its most awful forms. But still reality— 
the great game, the crucible in which men’s whole strength of 
mind and body, heart and soul, is tested. 
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June 29. At the invitation of Prince Jean de Chimay, the 
Comtesse’s nephew, the Commandant IL——-, Colonel D——-, and 
I went to lunch at Malo to-day. It is a queer little seaside 
place, just the La Panne side of Dunkirk. We had déjeuner in 
a little café next door to the shelled Casino. It sounds mad, and 
as a matter of fact was so, no doubt, to go and sit down to a meal 
next door to a place shelled twenty-four hours previously, and 
which might quite possibly be shelled again if the Boche was 
so minded. But somehow in Belgium one was always rubbing 
shoulders with risks, because the back areas were being more 
or less persistently shelled just then, owing to the British troop- 
moves. So there it was—one just went! And a most excellent 
meal Prince Jean gave us, preceded, @ l’anglaise, with cocktails. 
He would easily be taken for an English officer, especially as 
he is shadowed by a delightful cocker spaniel of the name of 
“Topsy, though it happens to be of the male sex! Prince 
Jean had ordered a private room on the first floor, and it was 
amusing to watch the little place swarming with British officers 
from the Navy and the R.N.A.S., while British wagons filled the 
centre of the square, and aeroplanes circled overhead making a 
great deal of noise. They were intended to soothe the jangled 
nerves of the inhabitants after the previous day’s bombardment, 
not that they could have been of the least use had the Boches 
started shelling. But a feeling of being guarded goes a long 
way, provided you are not sufficiently analytical to weigh the 
form the guarding takes. Déjeuner ended, we all strolled down 
to the shore and flung stones in the sea for Topsy, and then we 
went on into Dunkirk to see how much damage had been 
done. Asa matter of fact it was hardly visible, and the inhabitants 
were taking the air in the most unconcerned manner. 

In the evening the party from the villa, consisting of the 
King and Queen, Princess A——, the Comtesse, and I, dined at 
the British Mission, a crazy-looking white wooden house not 
far from the royal villas. 

June 30. A day of wild winds and battering rain that made 
the whole place look desolate. The Princess and I struggled out 
against the weather in the morning to go down to the few shops, 
and were nearly blown off our feet in the attempt—-indeed, I 
was swept round a corner plump into the arms of a fat Belgian 
colonel. We waded home through drifted sand, exhausted with 
the outing by the time we had struggled back to the villa. In 
the afternoon three of us went round by Coxyde and Oostdunkirk 
before going to a hospital to see the British wounded. We 
had just taken over from the French at Coxyde, and it was 
extraordinarily interesting, for the place was teeming with men, 
wagons, guns, ammunition, and supplies of every kind, great 
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9:2’s drawn by steam-engines, themselves and their trails painted 
in fantastic colours, so that they looked like grotesque things 
out of a pantomime or a Wagnerian opera. The roads were 
blocked with traffic, smothered in sand drifted by the morning’s 
wind and rain, so that it was cruel work for the horses and mules, 
and we crawled along in and out of the mass of traffic, going 
slowly so that one could see it all, and spy where, under their 
camouflage screens, the big guns peeped out, their great barrels 
pointing skywards, with a cruel look about their purposeful 
strength. 

Coxyde has had its full share of shelling, and there were many 
battered houses, roofless, shell-torn chapels and wayside shrines. 
And how much more these things will have to see, who can say ? 
For there is bound to be heavy firing on to and from here soon, 
The Boche guns will probably blow the little place off the face 
of the earth, and perhaps the same fate awaits La Panne. But 
there are still families living in Coxyde, though I suppose we 
shall evacuate them soon. ‘They are hard to move, partly from 
love of their homes, and partly—and perhaps this is the biggest 
part—in the hope of making money from the British soldiers, 
for money is the keynote of the people in the little villages, and 
they will risk death in its worst form to get it. Even nowadays 
Coxyde is by no means immune from shell-fire, and half a dozen 
shells dropped there yesterday. 

What struck me most was the way in which in these little 
shelled villages the dense mass of traffic was handled quietly and 
skilfully by the British military police. It must bea strange change 
to many of these men from the police force at home to be taken 
from point duty, say, in Bond Street or some other prosperous 
thoroughfare, to direct the endless streams of motor-lorries, 
engines, guns, Staff motors, bicycles, and sweating dispatch- 
riders cursing at any delay. But the policeman out here, trans- 
formed into the soldier, was just as calm, just as imperturbable, 
as when piloting nervous old ladies across Oxford Street, or 
standing in the hurly-burly by the Mansion House. 

After Coxyde we went to the hospital to see the wounded who 
had come in during the night and early morning, because by a 
bit of ill-luck the Boches had put up a strafe just as our 
reliefs were going in last night, and so caught the double lot. 
However, they seemed wonderfully cheery. 

July 1. A little after three this afternoon there was a heavy 
bombardment Coxyde way, so I went to the Dune and found 
some Boche planes hanging over the place evidently taking 
photographs, and our anti-aircrafts had opened fire to chase 
the brutes away, but they had probably got all they wanted, 
which means that Coxyde will catch it hot to-morrow. It was 
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a heavenly day with cloudless sky, just the weather for good 
observation, worse luck. 

The Prince of Wales came in the afternoon and stayed for 
dinner. Such a nice, simple, cheery boy. 

July 2. I spent the morning with the Queen in the theatre 
at the hospital, where she was doing dressings. She works excel- 
lently, is very gentle, and our men haven't the least idea who 
she is. ‘This morning most of them were British, which I was glad 
of, as it was naturally more interesting, and one knew they were 
pleased to find somebody of their own country to be with them. 
The wounds were awful. There was one boy with a huge hole 
blown through the calf of the leg, and yet the bone had escaped. 
Another had the point of the shoulder gone, and the whole upper 
part of the arm open. A big miner had his leg blown off below 
the knee, and a particularly nice little English boy had shrapnel 
wounds in both legs, feet, and arms, and also splinters had hit 
him all over his body, but he was as cheery as possible. They 
are amazing. Never a word or a cry, though one knows it must 
be torment. Only the big miner, who was gripping my hand 
when they began taking off the dressings, turned to me and said : 
“ Don’t you think they could put me to sleep?” And at once 
Vandervelde, the charming young surgeon who is probably going 
to be the man of the day, anesthetized him. 

They had on one of the tables this morning the biggest piece 
of grafting that has been done so far. A Frenchman was brought 
in with the whole of the flesh torn away from the inside of his 
arm. It was a case for amputation, or would have been in the 
old days, but De Page determined to try and save it, and, taking 
the arm, laid it along the man’s side, and then cut the corre- 
sponding piece of flesh and skin from the side and thigh—-fourteen 
inches in all--and stitched it to the arm, so that the man’s arm 
was tied to his side and thigh. The graft had “taken,” so 
that for the moment arm and body were growing together. In 
a few days De Page proposed to cut the graft, and he believes 
that in time the man will have as good an arm as ever. Strange 
nowadays how the whole science of the world is devoted to killing 
and curing! Of course in this case, as in all the others here, 
the Carrel treatment is used, and it is wonderful in its results— 
no septicemia, no gangrene, and no smell even from the worst 
wounds. Certainly the Belgians are first rate in all their hospital 
arrangements, and they are far more advanced than ourselves 
in the manufacture of artificial limbs. For I saw at the hospital 
artificial legs for about £5 or £6, whereas those we get cost 
£60. Besides, the Belgian legs are made to the exact model of 
the man’s sound limb instead of being a stock thing and causing 
infinite trouble, and pain, too, at times. These limbs are made 
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of beech-wood shavings, planed off a block of wood, moulded into 
the exact counterpart of the sound limb, and as they take the 
measurement of the man’s sound limb, so they get his centre 
of gravity, his exact poise, and the thing is a perfect fit. It 
exasperated one to see how far in advance of us are the Belgians 
in these matters. 

The Boches dropped a lot of bombs at Coxyde this morning, 
the result of yesterday’s aeroplane visit. A good few British 
were wounded and sent in here again, and all to-day they were 
bombarding Nieuport ; also away towards Ypres there was heavy 
firing. 

i in the evening Colonel D-—— and I walked to the 
top of the Grande Dune and watched them shelling Coxyde. 
They were sending over a lot of very heavy stuff, a sight that 
always makes my blood boil with rage against the Boche. 

July 3. As the King foretold, we had a witches’ sabbath of 
a night. .The brutes began coming over about eleven in large 
numbers. They were too high up to be seen even in the cloudless 
moonlight. The moon, rather flat-sided, looked frightened, as 
the Queen had said a few hours earlier when we watched her 
rise: “ As though she was going to see horrible things.” Well, 
she saw plenty of Boche planes, humming between her and us, 
and the searchlights that ringed the dunes were flickering and 
flashing across the sky. They picked up a plane, and she looked 
like a silver butterfly floating far above; then she dropped a 
light to show she was a friend, and sailed away towards Dun- 
kirk, where the bombs were dropping fast. From there and 
from Adinkirk and Braydunes came the crash and boom of the 
bombs falling, and the barking of the “ Archies” as they put 
up a barrage across the sky. To see or aim at aeroplanes at 
the height at which these devils were travelling is impossible, so 
a barrage is the only thing, and with luck something may 
get hit. It generally doesn’t, alas! Still it’s worth the try, so 
they banged away and made the night lively. Towards Ypres, 
and also from Nieuport, came vivid flashes, lighting up the clear 
sky, and the dull thud of bombs and shells falling, so that the 
whole place was alive with sound, and over it all the stuttering 
rat-tat-tat of the aeroplanes’ machine-guns. It was really rather 
wonderful with the sound and the light, the bursting shrapnel 
overhead, and the seeking, eager searchlights sweeping the sky. 
It lasted about an hour and a half and then quieted down, till 
the planes came homewards again and the “ Archies” barked 
forth their final insults as they sped towards the Boche lines. 

The morning as usual passed without much of interest, but 
after lunch L y , the Comtesse, and I set forth for 
Poperinghe. It was a trip I wanted much to make, as I thought 
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my husband had said there were some of our 10th Hussar graves 
there. We telephoned in and heard that up to midday but few 
shells had fallen there, so we decided to » doe it and go. It 
was a lovely day and pleasantly warm by the sea when we started. 
Of course it was, as usual, a mad career down the tree-shaded 
Ypres road, past Furnes, Hoogestrate, and the Bavern turning. 
Beyond that I was in unknown country. The drive itself was 
extraordinarily interesting, because it took us through, first of 
all, the mingled Belgian and British zone. (The Belgians seemed 
to be scattered about indiscriminately). Then came British camps 
alongside the road, pigeon-cote travelling vans, the birds roosting 
on the flat roofs. Aerodromes, with planes scouting round or 
swooping down to the ground, and in one place the little hutments 
of a Belgian divisional headquarters, the flower-beds gay with 
colour round them. Everything was so redolent of peace in the 
beauty of the day that it seemed impossible war was near by. 
And yet the moment the car paused for a second one heard the 
boom of guns, and all the time overhead, watchful, hideous, the 
observation balloons floated, or aeroplanes came skimming over 
to be greeted with white pufis of bursting shrapnel against the 
blueness of the sky. 

From Furnes and Hoogestrate we passed into the French zone. 
Nothing but blue-clad poulus everywhere, and their transport all 
over the road—in more senses than one—for although I believe 
they are better than they were about keeping the rule of the 
road, they still prefer the centre to the right-hand side, and so 
the progress of our car was stopped more frequently than in the 
British zone. Certainly for picturesqueness the poilu, with his 
grey-blue coat and the splash of red in the officers’ caps, beats 
our men hollow; but it is neither so workmanlike nor so trim 
as our khaki. I shall never forget the first lot of Frenchmen 
that I saw in any number. They were fishing, bathing, and idling 
on a bridge over the Yser Canal at Elsendam. The picture was 
beautiful. For once no worrying little patches of variegated, 
closely packed crops, but a flat, open space partially flooded from 
the canal, so that sky-blue glints of water caught the eye; the 
winding canal between its rush-grown banks meandered away 
into just the indigo haze that one gets in Norfolk. And, again 
like Norfolk, the horizon was bounded by elms and fir-trees 
veiled in the haze. Over this flat, sun-flooded spaciousness were 
the French soldiers in their blue, which toned with the water in 
which they were fishing. I don’t think I should be tempted 
with fish from the Yser Canal! Too many corpses have floated 
down its placid depths since the beginning of the war. 

From Elsendam the country changed its aspect as by magic. 
There were undulations, mild it is true, but still wonderfully 
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leasant after the absolute flatness of La Panne and its neighbour- 
ood. Woods, streams, and canals made the abundance of 
cultivation impossible—a very refreshing fact to the tripper! 
As suddenly as we had entered, just as suddenly did we quit 
the French zone, and plunge in among the dear, familiar khaki. 
Almost as we did so the car reduced its speed to a crawl before 
a notice announcing in French, English, and Flemish that all 
traffic must proceed at a walk. I saw a camouflage screen on 
the left of the road. It meant the danger zone, for, as D 
said: “ This part of the road is in view of the Germans, and so 
it is hidden a little by this screening, but everything has to go 
at_ a slow pace, because the moment they see dust they begin 
shelling, in the hope of getting troops on the move.” It was a 
none too “ healthy ” corner, and our military police were thickly 
placed along the road, allowing no vehicle beyond its allotted 
pace. Of the village practically nothing remained but the shells 
of the houses. The church was completely destroyed, and every 
day shells drop there, just as a gentle (?) reminder that they 
are still within range. In fact we had to go nearly off the roadway 
to skirt a shell-hole made that morning and being repaired. It 
lay between the tram-line, so had not done much harm, fortu- 
nately. We went along slowly as far as the outskirts of Elver- 
dinghe, where the far end of the village was being shelled, and 
then swung right-handed towards Poperinghe, and, once clear 
of the camouflage screens, raced on again. 

After the excitement of the Elverdinghe road when the Boche 
was only a couple of miles away, we ripped along more tree- 
shaded roads towards Poperinghe and into the British zone. 
At a turning we were brought to a stop by a battalion of the 
Grenadiers marching up to our line. I shall always remember 
the sudden grip on one’s throat as that battalion swung 
past. They were magnificent, well-set-up men, cheery, healthy, 
marching with their surprising swing, and they thrilled one, 
filling one with a Pharisaical sense of superiority in belonging 
to a race that breeds such types. Certainly for the full apprecia- 
tion of the Englishman, and all that he stands for, one should 
go to the Front and see him at his work—making railways, 
repairing roads, building “shacks” in every little copse and 
spinney, driving motor-lorries and ambulances, or, as I saw him 
then, marching with his wonderful swing up towards the trenches. 
And to think that many of these men were driving quill-pens 
three years ago, or measuring silk behind a counter! It’s that 
which is so amazing—the adaptability, the grit that has made 
the clerk and the shopman into the magnificent fighting animal 
that swings over the Flanders road, and grins at you from every 
nook and corner of the flat Flemish plains. 
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The Belgians with me were impressed, too. ‘‘ Quels hommes !” 
“Quelle physique!” they kept on saying. “Ah! les Anglais, 
e’est épatant!*” And they weren’t far wrong I felt, as I watched 
that battalion, but somehow I had no voice to answer with at 
that moment. 

It was in this part of the drive that one began to see even 
more than elsewhere all that unceasing activity behind the lines 
which war entails. Great dumps of every conceivable thing from 
shells to jam! Copses filled with strange singing birds——British 
soldiers living in little huts or “ shacks ” that looked like Indian 
wigwams. ‘The country had now grown pretty, with its undula- 
tions, and distances of indigo, tall trees, and everywhere the 
long white ribbon-like roads twisting across the landscape, and 
when the roads themselves were hidden from view, the powdery 
white dust rising in great clouds showed their whereabouts. No 
wonder screens were necessary, and the strict caution of a 
foot’s pace. In some places along the roads lay small wooden 
shops, newly built by venturesome Belgian traders. At times 
they were so numerous that they became little hamlets, and in 
the windows were goods for sale, so that soldiers paused and 
stared in. I suppose they did a thriving trade, those Belgians, 
or they wouldn’t have remained in these risky corners. Finally 
we dipped down quite a respectably sized hill and found ourselves 
on the outskirts of Poperinghe. 

I suppose for a town that has not been actually occupied by 
the Germans Poperinghe has had its full share of damage. It 
was pretty well deserted, bar the few people who still remained, 
either from fondness for home or from the desire to coin money 
from the troops. And troops there were in plenty, of every 
conceivable kind, but all British—Australians in their becoming 
slouch hats, negroes on transport duty, Highlanders, Guardsmen, 
a medley of everything, but all khaki, not in small, but in great 
numbers, and always transport rumbling through the big place, 
which was quite imposing, for Poperinghe is a large and pros- 
perous place, with a fine town hall, and a Highlander mounting 
guard, and ‘a Guardsman on police duty in the centre of the 
place. As I wanted to find the way to the British cemetery I 
approached the latter and asked if he could tell me where the 
Town Major’s office was to be found, as I thought he would give 
us a guide. I never saw a man so taken aback at meeting 4 
countrywoman, and _ he was delighted to give me any informa- 
tion I wanted, so away Colonel D—— and I went on foot to 
the office where the Town Major worked, and I sent in my card 
and asked to see him. I found a nice man who had been too 
badly wounded in the earlier days of the war to go to the firing- 
line any more. He wore a pained look when I appeared, and 
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asked what on earth I was doing there. I told him that I was 
staying at La Panne, and he said: “ Yes, it’s not that, but 
don’t you know that this place is shelled?” I answered that 
I did know, but that we had heard all was comparatively quiet 
to-day, and as I much wanted to see if there were not some 
10th Hussar graves here we had come. He laughed and said 
that if I didn’t mind, all was well, and he gave us an orderly to 
show where the place was. Off we went, therefore, and found the 
cemetery on the east of Poperinghe, practically outside the town, 
and near the place where, apparently, we were expected to tea 
with Comtesse van den Steen, a friend of the Comtesse de Cara- 
man. I did not find any of the regimental graves there, and 
we then drove to a chateau which must have been nice before it was 
knocked about by shells and turned into a field-hospital. Here 
Madame Terlindes and Comtesse van den Steen had remained the 
whole way through the war; a fine performance, for it was by no 
means a healthy spot, as the shattered windows and doors, the 
shell-pitted garden and the broken trees plainly showed. But 
these two women had kept it going all through as a field-hospital, 
the first one into which the wounded got from the firing-line. 
From there, as quickly as possible, they were moved on to 
Couthove, or still farther from the line, as Couthove was not 
immune from shell-fire. 

Comtesse van den Steen, on hearing my name, exclaimed : 
“Oh! But I have met your husband.» She then said that in 
May 1916, when she was busy with the hospital, and there was 
heavy fighting all round, Julian had his quarters near by. At 
that time, for some particular reason which she had now for- 
gotten, it was necessary for her to know whether a certain brigade 
of Belgian artillery was remaining or going. “The only person 
who could tell me was your husband, so I put on my cloak and 
went and bearded him in his headquarters. . . . Oui, j’ai été trés 
mal recu,” she added, with a laugh. Apparently and, as she 
herself said, very naturally Julian took her for a spy, and when 
she said: “Mon général, je sais que je viens vous poser une 
question fort indiscréte,” and asked what she wanted to know, 
all she got from him was: ‘‘ Madame, je n’en sais rien.” So she 
came away amused rather than huffed, for she is a sensible sort 
of woman. 

She took us round the little devastated garden, and we heard 
the guns booming steadily, while the endless stream of transport 
pounded and rattled down the road outside in a cloud of blinding 
dust. She showed us where, a few days before, she and her 
staff had been sitting at tea in the garden when somebody sent 
for them from the house. They went, and five minutes later a 
shell dropped in the middle of the tea-table. “That is why I 
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prefer not giving you tea here to-day,” she said, and added: 
“T can’t have the blood of British generals’ wives on my head! 
So we will go into Couthove, and en route we will see if the Town 
Major won’t join us.” I laughed, and told her of my meetin 
with him, and she was amused, saying that he must have ha 
a shock, as Englishwomen were not plentiful hereabouts. 

So away we went in her motor and ours, and picked up the 
Major at the office. He had recovered from his surprise and 
agitation by then, and said that though he had grown accustomed 
to unexpected people and things turning up at his door, he 
had not counted on an English general’s wife dropping from the 
clouds. To Couthove we went down the tree-shaded roads, in 
and out of the mass of traffic, and through the little clusters of 
wooden huts and shops, till we reached the strangest hospital I 
have ever seen—a series of hutments, beautifully arranged and 
standing in a park. It was a queer combination of a military 
hospital, a hospital for civilians wounded in and around Poper- 
inghe by the shelling, and a lying-in hospital! They kept the 
various items apart certainly, but still there was something 
humorous in the fact of their all being planked down within a 
few yards of one another! I think the wounded women civilians 
were the most haunting thing I saw. Some were doing well, but 
others—well, it was horrible. One had her left leg blown off, 
her right badly damaged, and she was not far from her con- 
finement. I doubt her having lasted many more days. In 
another bed a woman was raving in delirium, but the rest of 
them were quietly happy and glad to talk. 

We had tea in a charming little wooden house of three rooms, 
which belonged to the Comtesse, where she goes when off duty 
at the other hospital, or when the military refuse to let her 
remain so near the firing-line. It was daintily arranged—such 
a funny contrast in the midst of the desolation round about. 
She is wise to have things nice—why shouldn’t she? It’s best 
to have some pretty, peaceful haven to seek refuge in for an 
hour from the hideousness of war, and she has seen that for three 
years without intermission. 

After tea we turned homewards again and went back a different 
way, avoiding the Woesten-Elverdinghe outskirts, and returning 
via Proven, Rousbrugge, and Bavern. In the two former the 
French troops were quartered, and a wonderfully fine lot of men 
they looked; indeed, even when one quitted the British zone 
and plunged suddenly into the French, one wasn’t struck by a 
difference in the physique of the two races. 

July 4. After a most interesting day we also had an interest- 
ing night. By eleven o’clock the Boche planes were everywhere, 
buzzing and droning, the bombs dropping at Braydunes, Adinkirk, 
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Dunkirk, and the far end of La Panne. The whole place was 
in a racket with anti-aircraft guns and the guns of the aeroplanes 
blazing away overhead. As I stood at my window listening I 
heard the unmistakable zip-zip-zip of bullets falling into the 
pond below, and I was puzzled, for they were not falling from 
a great height. Next day the riddle was solved, for it appeared 
that one of the airmen had come down to within sixty yards of 
the ground, and as he passed, on the other side of the house, 
he blazed away with his machine-gun at the gendarmes on the 
dunes, and I had heard the bullets flicking along between the 
villas as he passed, and striking the pond behind. Fortunately 
nobody was hit, as the gendarmes hid in the dunes till the brute of 
a Boche had passed. I was in and out of bed about half a dozen 
times between eleven and one o’clock, as they kept on coming 
and going, and it was much too exciting to keep away from the 
window. 

The day turned wet and cold again, with raiv-clouds, which 
was horrid after the loveliness of yesterday and the blazing heat 
of Poperinghe, with its narrow streets placarded everywhere with 
its gas warning of “ WIND DANGEROUS ” in big letters. 

July 5. <A perfectly quiet night, even no shelling, for the 
first time since we have been here, and it seemed uncanny to 
have it so still. Unfortunately the weather had become dull and 
cloudy for King George’s visit. He came to lunch at La Panne, 
which was quite cheery, and after luncheon Princess A 
and I went to the hospital again to see the wounded. There 
i a good few fresh ones brought down last night from a 
raid. 

July 6. Alas, the final day, and I woke feeling very sad, for 
I loved every hour of my stay. The weather was fine again, 
with bright sunshine, so we determined, the Princess and I, to 
coax or bully Lord A—— into taking us to Mont Kemmel or 
the Scharpenberg to see the whole of the Ypres country. For 
a long time it seemed hopeless, but by dint of quiet determination 
we got there in the end, starting off after lunch and driving 
through Furnes, as one always does going east and south, but not 
along the Woesten-Elverdinghe bit of the road, for we turned 
southwards before that, and then bore east to Poperinghe. 
After Poperinghe it was new country to me, and very pretty 
country too—undulating, fertile, and wooded, with stray trees 
destroyed in patches by gas-shells, so that from the middle of a 
copse or hedgerow half a dozen completely dead trees would stand 
up with leafless branches like appealing hands outstretched to 
heaven. After Poperinghe we got well into the hurly-burly of 
traffic, which entailed long waits at the roadside to let strings 
of motor-lorries and guns with their tractors pass us. As we 
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waited we watched the observation balloons high overhead and 
the Boche planes circling about to spy out the land and have a 
shot at the balloons, and the sky was full of the white puffs of 
shrapnel, while we had to pause at that rather too-well-known 
spot, “ International Corner,” for a string of mules to pass us 
on their way to water. The planes were very busy, and it was 
glorious weather, a blue, cloudless sky, and the whole scene clear- 
cut against it like a cameo. Wecouldn’t have had a more perfect 
afternoon to get a view over the great stretch of country we were 
seeking, as from Poperinghe, Reninghelst, and Heskens to West- 
outre we swung sharply east, and after the sharp turn at “ Canada 
Corner”’ pulled up at the foot of the Scharpenberg. The country 
had been more mildly undulating, yet it in no way prepared 
one for the Scharpenberg and Mont Kemmel which, standing 
one rather behind the other, form a most extraordinary ridge 
of height, rising out of the flat country without any apparent 
reason. They give one somehow the idea that the earth has spat 
them out, as though suffering from indigestion. Kemmel, a long 
ridge, had many trees and several churches and buildings on it, but 
on the Scharpenberg there was little beyond a cluster of tumble- 
down cottages on the eastern spur, and a great windmill working 
steadily. There was no path on to the top, but we clambered up 
by rough steps cut in the turf and boarded by the troops. 
Certainly without the aid of these boards it would be a difficult 
place to get to on a wet day, with the clinging soil and the 
steepness of about 200 feet sheer rise. 

Just below the hill to the north lay a model to scale of the 
whole of the Wytschaete-Messines Boche trenches and positions 
as they existed before the Second Army blew them to glory— 
a wonderful model, complete with wire entanglements, woods, 
streams, trenches, etc., beautifully laid out, and before the fight 
officers and N.C.O.’s came and studied it, so that each should know 
exactly where he was to go and what his job should be. But 
interesting though the model was, I ached to get to the top and 
look down on Ypres—Ypres was my goal, because of all the fight- 
ing my husband has had round there. At last we climbed up 
the hill, and I found myself, under the shadow of the creaking, 
rattling old windmill, gazing down over—to me—the most wonder- 
ful scene in the world; the whole of Belgium where for nearly 
three years the British have fought and struggled and died in 
thousands. A little to the north-east, embedded in green trees, 
stood Ypres, the grey battered towers still standing, and around 
them came German shells banging down into the debris of what 
was once a perfect sample of medieval architecture. Now there 
was nothing. Nothing but the battered grey towers, stripped 
of their traceries and standing up in rugged desolation from 
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among the green of the surrounding trees. Nothing ever has or 
ever will seize my imagination as that scene did. I knew it would 
clutch at my heart, but standing there on the Scharpenberg in 
the loveliness of a July evening, looking down on the actual 
battlefields of Flanders, it was the most stirring thing I have 
ever felt. Down below one saw it all going on steadily, relent- 
lessly, as it had gone on for three years. The Boche shells raising 
clouds of pink, grey, or black dust and smoke, while from the 
sheltering and apparently peaceful woods below us came the 
flash of the British guns, followed by the long-drawn whine or 
rumble of shells speeding away to the enemy lines. Overhead 
hung ungainly observation balloons, and aeroplanes twisting and 
turning, their guns stuttering angrily, while the “ Archies” kept 
up a perpetual chorus. Beside us the revolving windmill’s great 
sails cast their shadows on the ground, from a canvas shelter 
came the tapping of a British military telegraphist, and, under 
the masking of a copse of young chestnut growth, the flapping 
of a signaller’s flag sending messages towards the Messines Ridge, 
for that, too, lay below us—the abomination of desolation: a 
long, ragged, yellow-brown scar on the green landscape. Not 
a vestige of Wytschaete remained, and of Messines only a heap 
of debris on the southernmost spur of the ridge. Between the 
two there had once been a triangular wood. Now a few branch- 
less trunks stood up against the gash in the earth that had 
once been a pretty ridge in a flat country. To-day there was 
nothing, and it seems impossible that there ever would be any- 
thing but the graves, the dead trees, and the hideous yellow- 
brown scar. 

It was extraordinary how clear-cut the line seemed where 
our trenches had been. Up to them everything was verdant and 
lovely—beyond them that hideous scar. And yet even that was 
not as grim as the towers of Ypres with the shells dropping 
steadily into the debris. All the time we stood on the ridge the 
firmg never ceased. It was one continuous rumble of sound or 
flash of gun-fire from our own guns just below, and it seemed 
incredible that all this seemingly peaceful, prosperous country 
was one vast death-trap. And not only the country, but the 
air, too, for the aeroplanes came and went, and the anti-aircraft 
guns fired continuously as we stood there, and also when we 
clambered down the other side of the ridge to tea in General 
B—~’s dug-out. For myself, I didn’t want tea or anything, 
except to stand up there and wait till night fell and watch 
the sky lit with the flashes of the guns and the bursting of 
the shrapnel overhead. I could have stayed there for hours 
trying to photograph the whole thing on my mind. Never 
again will one stand on a high hill and look down on the battle- 
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Never again will one feel that same extraordinary thrill at seei 
the battered towers of Ypres amid the summer greenery, with 
the shells falling steadily among the ruins of the town. If one 
sees it again, some day, it will be when there is no rumble of travel- 
ling shells, no ring of angry machine-guns, no aeroplanes, like 
great dragon-flies, overhead. There will no longer be miles of 
transport raising the dust along tree-shaded roads, no camouflage 
screens at Woesten and Elverdinghe. Poperinghe will not hold 
its amazing crowd of British soldiers drawn from every corner 
of the Empire; the Tirpitz battery will have ceased hurling its 
shells across thirty miles of the Belgian coast. La Panne will 
no longer harbour a King and Queen in its jerry-built villas. 
But to us those plains must be hallowed ground, so long as memory 
holds and gratitude or pride of race burns within our souls, for 
truly here did England find herself in the splendour of that 
“contemptible little army ”’ which, fighting, falling, and dying 
in its thousands, barred the path of Germany’s bestial hordes in 
their all-conquering advance. 

EvELYN Byne 


THE BOLSHEVIK BEE 


Man is a very prejudiced animal ; like all his fellow-vertebrates, 
except the dog, he judges all other creatures by their usefulness 
or otherwise to himself, and their intelligence by its subservience 
to his own. Because his young do not need living but paralysed 
tissues for their sustenance, the almost miraculous surgery of the 
Sphex entirely fails to excite his admiration, even when he knows 
of it, which is not often the case, and since the anesthetic secreted 
by the glow-worm has never yet been utilized in human clinics, 
or, for the matter of that, yet been identified by human science, 
that interesting beetle remains to him merely an insect which 
emits a rather curious light. Nine men out of ten exalt the 
intelligence of the dog above that of the cat, not perceiving that 
their judgment is altogether vitiated by the personal equation, 
and that they are really placing extreme servility above a fine 
sense of independence. They assume the dog to be the more 
“intelligent ” animal of the two because the dog does what they 
want and shows signs of pleasure in the process, while they write 
down the cat as the less “ intelligent ” because the cat aims at 
what the cat wants, mostly with singular success, and does not 
care a brass farthing about their opinion so long as they refrain 
from throwing things. The dog, an undiscerning courtier, fawns 
on the master; the cat, with a much keener appreciation of Real- 
politik, pays his addresses to the cook ; and in the deluded family 
the dog is judged the wiser animal of the two, which, as Euclid 
somewhere or other observes, “‘ is absurd.” 

But in nothing is this influence of the human equation more 
apparent than in our attitude toward the bee. It is, I admit, 
modified by the bee’s possession of a sting and an uncertain 
temper, but, on the whole, these drawbacks are forgotten in the 
contemplation of the insect as an expert confectioner and chandler, 
the producer of those two admirable commodities, honey and 
wax. That fact makes an irresistible appeal to humanity, with 
the result that the bee is held up to us by our pastors and masters 
as an object of admiration instead of the awful example she 
teally is. It is difficult to discuss the intelligence of the bee, 
because, whatever it is, the intelligence of all insects is so utterly 
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different from our own, in kind as well as in degree, that there 
is no common ground between us, and M. Bergson is probably 
right in saying that, while it is quite possible we may at some 
future date exchange ideas with the inhabitants of other planets, 
we shall never do so with our own insects. Their entire thinking 
apparatus—supposing them to think at all in our sense of the 
word—is arranged on a plan so unlike ours, and their organs of 
sense have so little relation to our own, that all we can be sure 
about them is that between their mental processes and those of all 
animals, including ourselves, there is an impassable gulf, and 
that the universe as they apprehend it must be quite different 
from that which we perceive. We see the results of this difference 
in the strange juxtaposition of acts which seem to demand reason 
of a very high order, or at least instinct of superlative accuracy 
and delicacy, side by side with others which appear almost 
incredibly stupid. 

However, for want of a better word, let us agree for the time 
being to speak of the “ intelligence” of the bee. Competent 
observers would not, I think, place it quite so high as that of 
the ant, which attains to the keeping of pets as well as cows 
and slaves, but it is still very high, and in this regard the bee 
has a right to claim an exalted position in the insect world. Her 
patriotism is intense, her social instinct is far more highly developed 
than the same quality among ourselves—though when it breaks 
down it breaks down utterly—and the ingenuity with which she 
has solved certain problems of sex and mathematics is supreme. 
It is common knowledge, for instance, that of the three figures 
the equilateral triangle, the square, and the hexagon, which can 
be packed together without interstices, the hexagon, the form 
adopted by the bee in constructing her cell, is very much the 
strongest, and that labour and material are best economized 
when the basis of each cell is formed from three planes of 
adjacent cells. But the saving will vary with the angle at which 
the three planes meet, and Reaumur, who set KGénig the problem 
as an exercise in mathematics, was so good as to compliment 
the bee on having solved it within a minute decimal. Subse- 
quently Maclaurin went over the calculation again with the 
somewhat surprising result that the bee was proved to have 
been, not almost, but absolutely right, and that the error was 
on the side of the human mathematician. 

So far, the reader will observe that all that has been said 
is in praise of the bee, and it may legitimately be asked why 
any one should take the trouble to repeat a story so much better 
told by M. Maeterlinck and many others. I can only reply that 
it is necessary for an attack to be effective to be fair, and that 
without some statement of what can be said in the bee’s favour 
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it would be impossible to justify her condemnation as an awful 
example. Let us look now at the case against the bee, a case 
which, like those of other criminals, is certainly not weakened 
by evidence of general intelligence. The bee is the most out- 
and-out Socialist existing in the world, and in the thoroughness 
with which she has carried out her principles she puts Karl 
Marx and all his tribe to shame. Presumably the primeval bees 
lived the ordinary family life of God-fearing insects, for their 
existing polity is far too highly organized to be primitive. How 
the revolting daughters managed to acquire all the power for 
themselves, or why they revolted, it is extremely unlikely we 
shallever know. Possibly there is some hymenopterous equivalent 
for the vote. But however it was done and whatever the cause, 
get it they certainly did, and the family became a strictly com- 
munistic State. Individualism was wholly and, as it would 
seem, finally rejected by the honey-bee, the life and happiness 
of the individual bee ceased to have any importance, and the 
welfare of the hive became, not only the chief, but the only 
thing worth consideration. There is something rather fine 
about that, and we may if we please figure to ourselves the 
delight of the apostles of the new heaven and the new hive as 
their doctrines spread through beedom and began to be put in 
practice. 

Once started upon this path, the bees found themselves in 
the grip of a logic as remorseless as that of MM. Lenin and Trotsky, 
and a nice pickle it brought them into at last. It is in the domain 
of sex that the results are most obviously astonishing. Work 
for the hive being the only thing worth serious thought, and sex 
being a notoriously perturbing circumstance, it was decided to 
get rid of it as far as possible, and this was done so thoroughly 
that in the worker bees, who compose the vast majority of the 
population in any normal hive, the sex organs have been almost 
entirely eliminated. The first consequence of the adoption of 
Bolshevik principles was to force nine bees out of ten into per- 
manent sterility, which, from the point of view of the individual 
bee, must, one would think, be somewhat regrettable. 

It is a most extraordinary thing that though people have 
been studying bees for ages nobody knows now what the govern- 
ment of the hive really is. Virgil has some remarks on the 
subject, but as in his recipe for renewing the stock he quite 
obviously mistook a hatching of blow-flies for a swarm of bees, 
it does not seem necessary to pay so much attention to his 
observations as almost everybody gave them up to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The one thing we know positively 
is that the insect we call the queen has no authority whatever. 
She is a fat, good-tempered body with much less intelligence 
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than the workers, and is, in fact, nothing but a highly specialized 
slave to be employed as long as she is useful, and to be unhesitat- 
ingly sacrificed as soon as her usefulness comes to an end. Inci- 
dentally it is worth while to point out that, in their passion for 
a perfect Socialism, the worker bees will not allow two queens 
to meet without fighting to the death. One queen is enough 
for the hive, and since they are resolved to have the most vigorous 
available they egg on the queens to fight, and if one tries to get 
away press round her and compel her to continue the conflict. 
In connexion with these quarrels of the queens there are some 
most extraordinary but quite well-attested facts. One queen 
can only kill another by plunging her sting, which she never 
uses as & weapon against anything else, into the spiracles of the 
abdomen. It sometimes happens that in the struggle between 
two adult queens each is in a position to inflict this fatal stab 
upon her rival, and when that occurs they spring apart with 
every symptom of ungovernable terror. If both were killed the 
hive might be left queenless, and this is about the only instance 
I can discover in which the Socialism of the bee operates to save 
the life of an individual. As one might perhaps expect, this 
deviation into mercy has its corrective. The pupa of a working 
bee while in the cell is covered with a fairly stout silken shroud. 
In the pupa of a queen bee this shroud only extends over the 
upper part of the insect, leaving the abdomen bare, so that when 
the adult queen starts upon her horrible tour of assassination, 
and tears open the cells in which the young queens are being 
reared, she finds nothing to impede the deadly thrust in the 
spiracles. Conceive a Socialism so remorseless that it actuall 

provides for the very babies being clothed in the way whic 

allows of their being most easily killed when their lives seem of 
no more value to the State ! 

Whatever it be that governs the hive, it cannot, I think, be 
simply inherited instinct. No doubt that would account for man 
of the proceedings of the bees, but it is hard to believe that a 
can be explained in this way. The gathering of honey, the swarm- 
ing, and so forth, may be purely instinctive, but there are plenty 
of other facts in bee-life which seem to demand an intelligent 
authority. Is it, for instance, instinct alone which suddenly 
eee not a few, but all the workers in the hive, that they 

ve had enough of their queen, and makes them combine respect- 


fully but quite relentlessly to ‘“‘ ball” her to death ? Could the 
extraordinary division of labour be instinctive ? Some bees are 
sent out to gather pollen, some are put on to the manufacture 
of wax, some to that of varnish, some to nursing and feeding 
the young, and some to rn the hive by agitating their 


wings for what appear to be regular watches which they take 
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in turn. Now this last is the most exhausting work a bee can 
undertake, and it seems almost impossible to imagine that a 
worker, left to her own devices and not acting under orders, 
would be induced by instinct to carry out this tedious duty 
while other bees were revelling, as they most obviously do, in 
their work in the sunshine outside. 

In 1914 our own stock became very weak and was eventually 
destroyed by wasps. As there was a good deal of split-wing in 
the neighbourhood we decided to leave the hives empty for the 
time being and not to restock until conditions improved. In 
the following spring a very curious thing happened. Single bees 
came from time to time and inspected one of the vacant hives. 
Apparently the inspection was satisfactory, for these scouts were 
followed by little bands of housemaids who carried out the most 
thorough spring-cleaning that can be imagined. Our old gardener, 
wise in bee lore, prophesied that presently the hive would be 
tenanted again, and sure enough a swarm arrived in May, settled 
on a currant-bush, and patiently waited to be inducted with the 
proper ceremonies into the home they had chosen. Now could 
that be inherited instinct ? Personally speaking, I think that 
one is almost driven to the conclusion that the bee community 
is ruled by some sort of Committee, or Soviet of the workers, 
but how the Soviet is chosen, or what are the qualifications for 
membership, are unsolved mysteries. All one can be certain of 
is that only workers have seats on the Board, and that, if it exists 
at all, as many experienced bee-masters firmly believe, it is from 
our ) gow of view one of the most diabolically cruel institutions 
in all nature. There is one hint as to the composition of this 
Soviet which might be worth following up. At the door of the 
hive there are always the guards and the fanners, but there are 
also other bees which appear to remain continually at home and 
to exercise some sort of control over the scurrying masses of their 
fellows. Possibly these are members of the Committee on duty : 
possibly they are the trusted executive officers of that secret 
authority. 

Most people know that there are amazing problems connected 
with the queen bee, that, for instance, she is only fertilized once 
in her life, and that the eggs of a virgin queen hatch out, but 
roduce only drones. For our present purpose we may, however, 

ismiss these strange facts and consider only how Bolshevism 
has affected her mate. Presumably the drone was once an average 
male creature, able to feed himself and to get through an ordinary 
day’s work. Female suffrage and Socialism have been the ruin 
of him, and he has hopelessly degenerated under a system which 
has transferred all serious work and all responsibility to his sisters. 
He has become entirely dependent on them, and so long as they 
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tolerate him at all they treat him with good-natured but harmless 
contempt. In effect he is a genial, roystering drunkard whose 
periods of debauch and sleep are only interrupted in the ordinary 
way by aimless merrymakings in the sunshine. But the poor 
wretch pays dearly for his fun. When the queen goes forth 
upon her nuptial flight some madness seizes all the drones in 
the neighbourhood, and they chase her in a jostling crowd, 
apparently oblivious of the fact that the successful drone, the 
winner in this lunatic competition, receives a particularly dreadful 
form of death as the prize. Still there is no accounting for tastes, 
and if the drone entertains the opinion that the world is well 
lost for love, it is his own business, and nobody has any right to 
quarrel with his peculiar point of view. It is not his fate, but 
that of his brothers which worries me when I contemplate the 
hive, with its ideal Socialism, a Socialism carried to the extremes 
of Bolshevism. There comes a time in mid-July when the 
honey-flow has almost ceased, and when the Soviet decides to 

et rid of the bouches inutiles. Orders go forth to turn out the 

rones, and in the observation hive the wretched insects can be 
seen bolting down the various passages in the vain hope of escap- 
ing their pursuers. From the hive there arises a strange sobbing 
cry, unmistakable to any one who has ever heard it once, as clearly 
the note of terror and despair as any sound can be. Almost 
everybody has seen one of these expulsions of the drones, but 
not everybody has marked the incidents which accompany it. 
The workers throw themselves on the drones with savage fury, 
but they never sting them. It would not be economic. Stings 
might be lost if they were used in the business, and they are far 
too valuable to be risked in giving the drones a merciful death. 
The workers drag the drone to the footboard, and then, if they can, 
bite off one of his wings before dropping him over. That from 
the workers’ admirably Bolshevist standpoint settles the drone’s 
hash in the most satisfactory way. He cannot possibly get back 
into the hive, and the certainty that, if some benevolent toad 
does not snap him up—and toads keep a wary eye on beehives 
at most times—he will die miserably of cold and starvation does 
not trouble them in the least. Even the drones which escape 
with wings intact can only expect the same fate, for they cannot 
feed themselves, and when they feel the night chills have no 
more sense than to make repeated and always unsuccessful 
attempts to return to the hive which will never admit them again. 
To the Bolshevik bees the drones represent the idle rich, the 
leisured class, and being much more logical, and one might add 
more intelligent Socialists than their human counterparts, they 
make such use of this class as they can before applying to it 
the more conspicuously Bolshevik principles. 
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There is much to admire in the Bolshevik bee. She is almost 
hideously industrious and quite uncannily intelligent on her own 
lines. To her liking for colour, and to her most fortunate but 
entirely inexplicable habit of never mixing the pollen of different 
flowers except in the hive, we owe most of the beauty of our 
gardens, though her fondness for a particularly acrid shade of 
magenta rather discounts her taste. But when all is said and 
done, it is impossible to disguise the fact that the honey-bees as 
a race have gone wrong. They committed all government to 
unsexed females, with the result that they are now enmeshed 
in a web of Socialism spun with that maddeningly remorseless 
logic which has been noticed in similar types among other tribes 
than theirs. They have sacrificed the happiness of the individual, 
and shortened their own lives, for the worker bee, who can live 
as long as six months, usually dies of sheer overwork in less than 
as many weeks. They have developed a disgusting callousness ; 
they are by no means always honest ; they are not infrequently 
violently aggressive towards other communities; and they have 
become so imbued with the worship of their Socialistic State 
that they go on working themselves to death to pile up wealth 
for the community even when, as in the case of those notorious 
bees inhabiting the Marble Rocks on the Nerbudda, its riches 
are far more than all the members could ever hope to spend. 

There is a moral here somewhere if one could think of it. 


M. H. TEMPLE 


THE RETURN TO THE SEA 


Tue German threat to the Channel ports has produced an alarm 
among the less instructed of the people of this country, only 
comparable with the apprehension aroused when Napoleon 
assembled his flat-bottomed barges in the French harbours, to 
bring his soldiers to England. It is even said that with the enemy 
in the occupation of the Channel ports, farewell to the sea-power 
of Great Britain ; Sir Auckland Geddes is discovered speculating 
in the House of Commons as to who will reap the next harvest on 
British fields; and a London newspaper is observed to approve 
the unclean exodus of German Jews calling themselves Russian, 
and Russian Jews calling themselves English, from London, for 
the attractive reason that when the English Channel is closed by 
Germany it would be difficult to feed these aliens were they in 
London. From these sinister anticipations it is an easy step to 
prefigure Germany making submarine bases at Dunkirk, Calais, 
Boulogne, Havre, Brest, and Toulon, and thus obtaining what the 
German Emperor used to call the Admiralty of the Atlantic, 
while Germany is fed and nourished from Serbia, Rumania, 
Russia, and Mesopotamia, and thus strengthened, descends upon 
Egypt and India. 

Such are the distempers which rightly afflict those who choose 
to forget the British Fleet. They have their excuse, in that the 
late and the present Governments have never expounded the 
— of British maritime power. This country has no 

inister of the stature of Pitt, to own the knowledge and the 
ability to conceive of sea war and land war as parts of a whole, 
and to assign to each its relative importance. Before the war, 
the official theory was that, given a powerful fleet, no land war 
more considerable than a frontier expedition was possible. Al- 
though that doctrine had no foundation in history or in fact, it 
might still have been carried to its logical conclusion, which was 
that if the policy of England was to fight upon the sea, she must 
make herself as strong upon the sea as the potential enemy on 
land. That if war broke out, it would be a national war, a war 
in which every resource of the nations engaged would be cule 
was known. It followed that the Navy must be reinforced by 
the whole of the national resources. 
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But the country and the Government were so far from per- 
ceiving the necessity of waging a national sea war, if a national 
land war were to be dismissed from calculation, that they not only 
retained the small professional Navy, like the small professional 
army, but reduced its strength, and curtailed its powers. They 
put all their eggs into one small basket, and even that wasn’t 
filled. 

It is conceivable that if the country (which is responsible for 
its Government) had understood that England is a maritime 
nation, and that its first duty was to maintain the mastery of the 
seas, and had accordingly provided a sufficient naval force to deal 
with the fleet or fleets of the enemy, to protect the trade routes, 
and to enforce a strict blockade, and had plainly declared its 
intentions in case of aggression on the part of Germany, the war 
might have been averted ; or if not averted, won ere now by the 
Allies. That is a matter of opinion. England would at least 
have been acting on the right principle. 

But what actually happened was that neither the Navy nor 
the Army was prepared for a national war. And when the 
emergency came, the Government, which had consistently ex- 
hibited an entire ignorance of the first principles of maritime 
supremacy, swung right over and turned England into a great 
land power. For years the country had been taught (and had 
believed) that England could not, need not, ought not to be 
both a great naval and a great military Power. England 
became a great military Power while ignoring her maritime 
— True, the Navy was speedily doubled and trebled ; 

ut let those gallant men who struggled and fought through 
the early part of the war in makeshift vessels and harbour- 
less waters, say if the Navy was strong enough.... It is not 
strong enough now. And during the first part of the war the 
submarine campaign had not begun. The suppression of sub- 
marine piracy is a matter of force. If enough force be applied, 
the submarine can be abolished. The German submarine is the 
German naval expression of a national war at sea, representing 
at sea the methods of the German army on land. 

We may all agree at this period of the war that England was 
compelled in honour and by force of circumstances to raise and to 
equip a large army to go to the help of France. But we may also 
recognize what is the fact, that the necessity of raising large land 
forces was one of the results of having previously reduced the 
naval forces, and of having virtually abandoned the Mediterranean, 
the key strategic position of the world. We may even go further, 
and affirm that it was not unreasonable to expect that the body of 
educated gentlemen composing the Cabinet would then have 
perceived the error of neglecting maritime power, and would 
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then, in so far as it was possible, have done their utmost to restore 
it, as the only condition upon which land operations could be 
carried into execution. Unfortunately, that perception was 
denied to them. It was denied to their successors; and it was 
reserved for the German submarine to teach them something of 
the truth. The country and the Government now understand at 
least that they must build ships, ships of war and ships of com- 
merce. And the Orders in Council of March 11, 1915, of January 
10 and February 16, 1917, ordaining the prevention of enemy 
seaborne trade, go far towards the restoration of the maritime 
rights of Great Britain, deliberately surrendered by the late 
Government. 

But the country, and of course its Government, which is still 
composed of the politicians who governed before the war, are 
still far from understanding the true policy of a maritime nation. 
They still believe that if Germany defeated the Allies in the field 
the war would be lost. The fact is, so far as America and this 
country are concerned, the war would be just beginning. Germany 
might dominate Europe, but the United States and Great Britain 
would hold the seas, as they hold them now. The mastery of the 
seas is partly nullified by the submarine, but the submarine, if 
enough men, resources and material be employed against it, can be 
abolished. In a duel between land-powers and sea-powers, which 
will win? History supplies the answer. More; the events of 
the past six weeks supply the answer. Why is Germany compelled 
to force the issue? She is compelled to fight because the in- 
visible net of sea-mastery is being drawn closer and closer about 
her. 

It is perfectly true that since the Napoleonic wars, when the 
British Fleet held the seas and carried Wellington to Waterloo, 
the conditions of sea warfare have altered. But they have not 
deprived the British Fleet of the power to defeat the fleet of the 
enemy, to forbid his ships to sail, to capture his goods carried in 
~ neutral vessels, and to bring supplies to British ports. Germany 
has not taken a foot of British soil, and she has lost the whole 
of her colonies. She can attack England from the air, or even by 
long-range gun; but after due retaliation, what does she gain ? 
The war of the future may be in the air; but we are dealing with 
the present. To defeat the Allies on land would be to strengthen 
them on the sea. Germany should have begun by defeating the 
British Fleet. She will never defeat it now. 

What is a maritime nation? It is a nation which, having no 
land frontiers, is neither compelled to keep a constant guard 
against the cupidity of its neighbours nor is tempted to encroach 
upon their territory. It is therefore free to devote its powers and 
resources to industry and to the sea. Such a country owns many 
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and deep harbours, and is so situated that the main roads of the 
sea converge upon it. In respect of the sea, it will thus occupy 
what is strategically called the interior position ; inasmuch as its 
harbours give a ready access to the sea on all sides, as compared 
with the restricted seaboards of continental countries. The 
interior position is of a like advantage both for commerce and 
for war. England, facing eastward towards the Scandinavian 
countries, southward to Holland and France, and west and south 
to the Atlantic, whence the sea roads run to the Far East, occupies 
what is potentially the most advantageous strategic position in 
the world. 

But unless the natural advantages of a maritime nation are 
utilized, they become disadvantages. If the sea is not a road it is 
a prison wall. If it is a road, that road may be travelled by the 
invader, who will land in the harbours to which it leads. There- 
fore it is first of all necessary both to fortify harbours and to main- 
tain a fighting force to defend the ways of the sea. The Spanish 
Armada taught England that element of maritime power. As 
the oversea possessions of England increased, the principle of 
maintaining naval bases and a strong fleet was extended to ensure 
the defence of the British Commonwealth. 

A maritime nation finds its wealth in trading abroad ; there- 
fore it builds and equips a great mercantile marine, whose ships 
carry goods for all nations. Industry at home supports the 
mercantile marine, and the mercantile marine makes industry 
profitable by carrying its products to all markets. Neither can 
avail without the other. Nor can either prosper in default of a 
clear and a resolute national policy directed to securing the self- 
sufficiency of the nation and the supremacy of the seas. 

At the close of the long French wars, England found herself 
on the top of the world. She supported her own population. 
Her manufactures supplied other nations, and her ships carried 
them. She held the mastery of the seas. 

Then began that epoch of extraordinary prosperity which 
bred the seeds of England’s decline. With the immense and 
sudden increase of the population, herded in the new black cities, 
came industrial slavery, the concentration of vast wealth in the 
possession of the few, and the decay of the primal industry, 
agriculture. During the nineteenth century, the master-motive 
of England was the acquisition of money. The national policy, 
directed towards building up and establishing the strength of the 
nation, was deflected to the sole end of amassing wealth. The 
conditions upon which alone a maritime nation can truly prosper 
were derided and forgotten, in the implacable and bloodthirsty 
pursuit of money. It is a hard saying, but it is true, that the 
England of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the 
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twentieth, had sold her manhood, bartered her self-dependence, 
starved her children, and exchanged a great part of her sea-power 
for money. 

But the old spirit of England still lived. It lived where it 
was born, with the poor men and the poor women of England. 
From the rulers of England it had departed. The ‘common 
or garden people” of England who are fighting the war and 
winning the war. In them lies the hope of the future, the 
era to return to the sea, to live by the sea as their fore- 
athers lived, in the welfare and contentment of self-dependence. 
In this matter is involved a greater, of which it becomes not the 
present writer to speak, the religion that still inspires simple and 
poor men and that (as the present writer believes) inspired the 
old, brave policy of maritime England. No national policy that 
is not founded on religion can prosper ; and we are fighting to-day, 
not for the maintenance of an existing policy, which has fallen in 

ieces, nor to regain the ill-gotten wealth which has melted away, 
ut for the hope of a new beginning. 

Let us, then, as we must in this place, take the religion for 
granted, and deal with the new beginning. 

England retains intact the vast framework of sea dominion : 
her island central strategic position ; her fortified harbours ; her 
naval bases abroad ; her oversea sister nations and her depen- 
dencies ; her powerful Fleet ; her diminished but still numerous 
Mercantile Marine; and her staple industries.” That she still 
holds her great inheritance is due to the seamen of the Royal Na 
and of the Merchant Service, in whom survives the old Engli 
tradition of the sea. Opposed at every turn by the false policy 
of England, which denied them ships and money and men, 
thwarted by vicious Party politics, hampered by the stolid ig- 
norance of an untaught democracy, the men of the Sea Services 
for generations have doggedly gone about their business and have 
saved the English inheritance in spite of England. Read the 
naval history and memoirs of the a sixty or seventy years, 
and the chronicles of the Merchant Service, and you will see naval 
officers contending their lives long to get bare necessities for the 
Fleet, and will behold the merchant seaman sent to sea in unsea- 
worthy vessels, ill-paid, ill-fed, made of less account than the 
cargo, and cast penniless on shore when his masters had their use 
of him, while the shipowners dwelt in palaces. Even to-day you 
shall read letters of appeal in the newspapers, actually beggi 
for money wherewith to train boys to the sea. That these things 
(to name but these) should be possible in a maritime nation is 4 
sufficient proof that before the war England was going the way of 
that other great maritime nation, Spain. 

It was from a seaman, Admiral Sir David Beatty, came the 
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admonition which stares from every hoarding, telling the people 
of England that when they change their hearts they may hope to 
win the war, but not before. For not until then—apart from other 
and even more potent reasons—can they return to the sea. 

What, then, is the right policy of a maritime nation, by virtue 
of which England can be built anew on those massive foundations 
preserved to her by the men of the sea ? 

The right policy of a maritime nation must be framed with the 
sole purpose of securing, not the riches of the few, but the strength 
and welfare of the whole people of the British Commonwealth. 
Strength and welfare can only be secured by self-dependence. 
Self-dependence can only be secured by production at home. 
In default of self-dependence not all the navies of the world can 
suffice to prop a failing nation. In default of self-dependence, 
England is, not a force but, a weakness to civilization, and becomes 
a parasite upon her neighbours instead of a stay to them. At 
home, agriculture comes first, and then fisheries. (Concerning 
these industries, the recent work on the Rothampstead experiments 
in farming and the book by Mr. A. M. Samuel on The Herring 
should be studied.) It matters little by what means these in- 
dustries are solidly established, nor by what names the devices are 
called, nor even what is their cost. Upon agriculture and fisheries 
depend the great manufacturing industries, because before men 
and women can work they must be fed. 

The prosperity of manufacturing industries depends upon the 
distribution and exchange of their products overseas, by means 
of the mercantile marine. Before the war, this country owned 
half the carrying trade of the world. During the war a proportion 
of it has been lost. It is a part of national policy to recover it. 
But the shipping industry can never be reconstructed according 
to the old plan. It must be supported by the whole resources 
of the State. The officers and men of the Merchant Service must 
be treated as servants of the State, generously paid and pensioned, 
and secured in their employment. That the State should control 
shipping would probably be disastrous. But that a working 
partnership should be formed between the State and private 
enterprise is essential. 

The maintenance of a great mercantile marine demands the 
maintenance of a powerful Navy. To the Navy is committed 
the defence of the whole British Commonwealth, whose frontiers 
are mainly sea frontiers. The Navy, during nearly four years of 
devastating war, has held those frontiers intact ; held them with 
ie inadequate forces, in the face of new engines of destruction, 
and (it must be said) in despite of an official conservatism of an 


incredible obstinacy. The Navy has fought the war at sea as a 
small professional force, strengthened by civil enrolments, and 
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not, like the Army, as a national force mobilized for a national war, © 
The Navy is contending against an adversary whose principle of — 
naval warfare is to make all seas innavigable to belligerent and © 
neutral alike. Had Germany conducted a national war at sea © 
instead of on land, concentrating her gigantic resources upon her ~ 
Navy, she might have swept the British Empire from the face of ~ 
the earth. Let us put the other side of the case thus: Had © 
Great Britain put even half the resources of men and material ~ 
furnished to the Army into the Navy instead, the war would 
probably have been won by the Allies inside of two years. If we 
grant that in the circumstances it was necessary to concentrate 
force on the land to the deprivation of the sea, we may still under- 
stand that it was due to the false policy of the country that such 
a situation ever arose. The country has paid, is paying, and will 
pay, an appalling price for that policy. The best of her sons have 
been slain; and within the last two months we behold a panic- 
stricken Government cowardly breaking another promise without 
~ thought, and sending abroad children of eighteen years and a 
alf. 

And all for what? Because the rulers of England said 
the Navy was too expensive. Blind leaders of the blind, they 
have brought us into the last ditch. What is done is done; 
and the question to-day is whether the eyes of the people can 
be opened so that they shall see their way to return to the sea. 
Who shall instruct them? Not their present rulers, who are the 
protagonists of the old, bad policy. Not Parliament, to which no 
one any longer pays the least attention. Not the Press, which, 
with a few exceptions, panders to prejudice. The Germans are 
doing their best to teach England the things that belong to her 
peace ; but we may still hope that an Englishman will emerge to 
lead a maritime nation. There remain the soldiers, what is left 
of them, when they come home. The present writer is told that 
the matter which they chiefly discuss is a new national policy, 
and that among all the subjects upon which lectures are delivered 
to the troops in the field, the one they choose is the Royal Navy. 
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